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Established 1886 


A Better World 


“A drop of ink may make a million think.” 


BYRON : 
Paper and ink, the combination which the modern world takes e 
so for granted, form the mighty duo which have given mankind _ 
most of its knowledge and have changed the course of history . a 
not only from year to year but from day to day. ij 
In the materiel of war, paper and ink are almost as important as oe 
shot and shell. And it is on paper that the blueprints of the ie 
happier, better world of tomorrow are now being drawn. ‘ . 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY i 


WOOD PULP 


22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK I6, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8. Stockholm, Sweden 
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C-DAY 


C-Day, the Day of Conversion to the manufacture of 
paper mill machinery, is as unknown to us as the 
D-Day and H-Hour of the Invasion of Europe. Un- 
mistakable signs portend the imminence of both. 
The sooner you talk over your needs with our en- 
gineers, the sooner "plans and specs’ can be 

drawn up. You and we can thus be ready to go 

ahead as soon as our Government says 

"O. K."” ... By the way, have you given any 

thought to Stainless Steel Equipment? Just 

prior to the war, we spent considerable 
time and money in the development of 
designs and manufacturing techniques to 
secure the strength, stiffness and clean- 
liness of stainless steel at the lowest 
cost. Installations of our stainless 
steel equipment have proved 
highly satisfactory....Down- 
ingtown Mfg. Co., 
Downingtown, 
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WRITE US 


If you’ve ever had clutch trouble 


You'll want to know more about the clutch that 
controls power by air pressure—the Fawick Air- 
flex Clutch. 

It works without arms or levers or toggles or 
springs. No moving parts—nothing to lubricate or 
adjust. Low maintenance expense. Misalignment 
corrected automatically. 

This new type of clutch just can’t cause any of 


Mine Hoists 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, 


9919 Clinton Rd. 


the conventional clutch troubles. 

Proof? Certainly—in thousands of naval and 
merchant marine Diesel drives—in heavy duty 
drives for all kinds of machinery with tough jobs 
to do! 

If you need a trouble-free Clutch, Brake or Flexi- 
ble Coupling, our engineering department will be 
glad to make recommendations. 


Stee! Mills 


INC. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


in Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
in Britain, Crofts Engineers, Ltd., Bradford, England 
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Overall Paper Committee Meets With WPB 


Despite Increased Output of Pulpwood the Industry Cannot Ex- 
pect Any Increase In Civilian Paper Supply — Stress Mill Obliga- 
tions On Military Orders—Hovey Reports Paper Production Drop. 


At a meeting of the Overall Paper Industry 
Advisory Committee with the War Production Board, 
held at Washington this month, Rex. W. Hovey, of 
the Paper Division, presided. The following com- 
mittee members were present: William Anders, 
Nashua River Paper Company, East Pepperall, Mass. ; 
Ralph M. Beckwith, Crocker Burbank Papers, Inc.,, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; D. K. Brown, Neenah Paper Com- 
pany, Neenah, Wis.; R. M. Buckley, Sound View 
Pulp Company, New York; D. C. Everest, Marathon 
Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis.; Donald Leslie, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. ; Clyde B. Morgan, 
Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine; Vasco E. 
Nunez, Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, N. H.; Cola G. Parker, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis.; John L. Riegel, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, New York; H. S. Smith, Maine 
Seaboard Paper Company, Inc., New York; D. L. 
Stocker, Michigan Paper Company of Plainwell, 
Plainwell, Mich.; and J. D. Zellerbach, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. 

Commenting on the pulpwood supply figures, Mr. 
Collet observed that receipts for the first 6 months 
of 1944 were 25% above those of 1943 and 9% above 
the average for 1941-2-3, but still about 4.9% below 
1942. The southern region, which normally produces 
about 45% of the national total, experienced its best 
production in May and June 1944: 635,000 and 
660,00 cords, respectively. 

Inventories show a net increase of 26% over 1943 
but a drop of about 14% from June 1942 for the 
country as a whole. The over-all increase in con- 
sumption during the first half of 1944 as compared 
with 1943, on the other hand, is 7.6%. 

Improvements in wood receipts, during the first 
6 months of the year are the result of special 
production measures undertaken by the Industry, 
W.P.B. and a large number of Government and 
private agencies, Mr. Collet pointed out. The North- 
east is the only region where pulpwood receipts 
showed a decline during the first 6 months of this 
year when compared with the three year average 
(1941, 1942 and 1943). As might be expected, the 
greatest increase in consumption during the first 
6 months of 1944 occurred in the South: 18.5%. 


Caution Against Overoptimism 
Notwithstanding the apparently favorable improve- 
ments in wood receipts and inventories, Mr. Collet 
cautioned industry against overoptimism on avail- 
ability of pulpwood. Without the supplementary 


receipts from Canada, 10 mills in the Northeast would 


probably have had to close down during 1944 for 
lack of pulpwood and in this region there are still 
some 20 mills in a critical wood position. Inventories 
in the Northeast are now down to 2% months, which 
is a dangerously low level as they should be at least 
3% months overall at this time of year. In the 
Northwest, lack of sufficient skilled labor and heavy 
logging equipment to preventing full utilization of the 
considerable mill capacity available. Even in the 
comparatively comfortable regions, such as the South 
and the Lake States, some few mills are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient wood to maintain 
operations at capacity. 

In spite of the increased production of pulpwood, 
particularly in the South, industry cannot expect any 
increase in the amount of pulpwood for civilian 
papers, Mr. Hovey said. Indications are, in fact, that 
the fourth-quarter supply of pulp for these papers 
will be smaller than the third-quarter. The deficit in 
meeting military requirements has already forced a 
severe cut in the allocation of container board for 
civilian purposes. Waterproof papers and multiwall 
requirements will probably continue high at least 
through the fourth quarter. Any improvement in 
pulpwood receipts in the Northwest will be absorbed 
in nitration unless a sudden change occurs in military 
developments. In the more comfortable regions, 
military requirements are expected to crowd civilian 
orders. If only approximately the present level of 
civilian production is to be continued, efforts to 
increase pulpwood production and waste-paper collec- 
tions cannot be relaxed. 


Mill Obligation on Military Orders 
Mills must accept military orders voluntarily if they 
wish to avoid an M-241 directive or ultimate establish- 
ment of priorities for all production and distribution, 
Mr. Hovey declared. In cases where supply assistance 
is given by WPB to the Government agencies, about 
half of the mills accept same without directive, the 


remainder ask for directures before completing the 
order. 


Major Hamilton, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, pointed out the fact that the Quartermaster 
Corps had been unable to place papers orders on 
a voluntary basis previous to the recent amendment 
to Order M-241 which increases the government 
percentage from 20 to 35. It was indicated that 
failure to meet Quartermaster Corps needs in the 
future, on a voluntary basis, would necessarily lead 
to a priority system. 

(Continued on page 21) 





Canada Views Pulp Shortage With Concern 


Various Additional Measures To Increase Production and Conserve 
Supplies Adopted By Dominion Government—Forest Fire In New 
Brunswick Appears Under Control — Speed Waste Paper Drive. 


(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., August 28, 1944—Serious con- 
cern over the shortage of wood and wood pulp 
supplies, which is threatening to become more acute, 
is being shown in pulp and paper circles and by 
governmental authorities. The situation has been 
rendered more pressing by the rapidity of the invasion 
tactics overseas and the urgent need of keeping pace 
by furnishing troops with essential war needs, in 
which forest products play a large part. 

Various additional measures to increase production 
and conserve supplies have been announced by the 
Government. For instance, exportation of books 
printed in Canada, unless consigned to the armed 
forces, has been prohibited except under permit of 
the Trade and Commerce Department. It has been 
disclosed that there have been “unusually large and 
increasing” exports of books printed in Canada, and 
the action has been taken to curtail these exports. 

Then again it is announced that the trade in 
Christmas trees will be sharply curtailed. The official 
statement says that recent war developments have 
put “enormous pressure” on the railways, which have 
been prohibited from carrying Christmas trees in flat 
or open-top cars or in box cars suitable for transport- 
ing grain, feed and other essential commodities. 
Selective Service officers are being instructed to refuse 
work permits for Christmas tree cutting, and no 
special permits will be granted truck operators to 
transport the trees. Individual farmers will not be 
restrained from cutting trees, but the Timber Con- 
troller has urged farmers to produce firewood wher- 
ever practicable, because overall stocks of wood fuel 
are still below normal and fuel is ‘‘a national problem.” 
He also urges people to get in their winter supply of 
firewood now, stating that shortage of transportation, 
scarcity of truck drivers and other factors make it 
imperative for those who heat their homes with wood 
to stock up now, while supplies are available. 


New Brunswick Fire Under Control 


Due to the joint efforts of hundreds of troops and 
of civilian volunteers, and to a moderate amount of 
rainfall, the forest fire situation in New Brunswick 
at the time of writing appears to be under control, 
after immense damage has been done in many parts 
of the province. Although drought has been a con- 
tributory cause, the widespread character of the out- 
breaks has resulted in a thorough investigation of the 
cause of the outbreaks by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and as a result two men have 
already been arrested on charges of setting fires in 
the countryside, and further developments are ex- 
pected. To date some thousands of acres of woodland 
have been burned, with the situation becoming so 
serious that every available soldier in the province 
was detailed to fire fighting or fire patrol duty. 
According to P. M. Harrison, of the New Brunswick 
Department of Lands and Mines, in many places fire 
is deep’ in the ground, and it will be necessary to 
continue to fight the flames without depending on rain, 
as the blaze may burn for a long time until the earth 
becomes soaked. 


Speed Waste Paper Drives 


Renewed urgency is being given to waste paper 
collection throughout the Dominion. In Montreal a 
giant waste paper campaign has been announced, with 
collection throughout the city on the two nights. 

This time the objective is 800 tons of paper, as 
compared with around 650 tons collected in the last 
drive. G. A. Langevin, chairman of the local Salvage 
Committee, states that the ever-present necessity of 
paper to help in the manufacture of the tools of war, 
and the pressing need of enough of the latter to keep 
pace with the rapidity of the Allied invasion tactics, 
make success of the drive imperative. As in the last 
campaign, the service of hundreds of schoolboys is 
being pressed into the campaign. Meanwhile the 
collection of waste paper from individuals in all parts 
of the city is being carried on continuously. 


Paper Securities Popular 


Pulp and paper stocks continue to feature trading 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange, the active leaders 
in the group being Consolidated Paper, the Brown 
Corporation, Abitibi, Price Brothers. Canadian Inter- 
national Paper and the Fraser Companies. In refer- 
ring to this activity, the Financial Times described 
the advances in the prices of pulp and paper issues 
from the low levels previously obtaining as spectacular, 
and says the stocks have attracted an unusual follow- 
ing, especially among operators who figure that they 
offer a real chance to the long-term investor. As one 
indication of many regarding the future of the pulp 
and paper industry, it is pointed out that the Kalama- 
zoo Végetable Parchment Company, of Michigan, 
plans an expenditure of $5,000,000 in the next two 
years at its Canadian subsidiary at Espanola, these 
plans having been approved at a conference of 
company officials at the plant. The program calls for 
additions to the mill acquired by the company from 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and installa- 
tion of new chemical parchment machinery. Produc- 
tion will start in the mill in June or July of 1946. 


Monsanto to Open in Seattle 


St. Louis, August 28, 1944— The Monsanto 
Chemical Company will open a general sales office in 
Seattle on September 1 with C. F. Trombley serving 
as branch manager and representing the company in 
all lines other than those of its recently-acquired 
I. F, Laucks properties. , 

Trombley will serve as sales representative for 
Monsanto’s Organic, Merrimac, Phosphate and Plas- 
tics divisions, and for its Rubber Service Department, 
reporting to Ed Schuler, general branch manager, 
West Coast territory, with offices in San Francisco. 

The new office is at 911 Western avenue, Seattle, 
headquarters of I. F. Laucks, Inc., makers of adhe- 
sives and lamination glues. 

Trombley, a native of Bay City, Mich., has been 
with Monsanto since 1936. His sales experience has 
included assignments in New England, the St. Louis 
territory, and as assistant branch manager of the 
Monsanto Organic Division office in New York. 
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TO THROW AWAY GOOD PAPER STOCK 


BIRD SAVE-ALLS are proving their value today as never before. They 


are keeping every pound of fibre. Their job is to see to it that every 


pound of good papermaking fibre gets into good, salable paper instead 


of getting into the sewer with the waste water. 


If you have any questions about the Bird Save-All system and what it 


can do, now is the time to get the answers. 


BIRD 
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News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 


Badger Local Observes 25 Years of Cordial Relations With Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. — To Honor Kimberly-Clark 
“Old Timers”—Elect Officers of Tomahawk R.R.—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 28, 1944 — Twenty-five 
years of amicable and usually cordial relations with 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., were observed last week by 
Local No. 187 of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. Its members usually refer to it as 
“Badger local.” It was organized in 1919 by the late 
Congressman George Schneider, Appleton, Wis., a 
vice-president of the International Union of Paper 
Makers. 

The union signed its first contract with Consolidated 
in 1919, and the first all-union shop contract in May, 
1928. The union shop contracts have been renewed 
from year to year. 

At its peak the membership exceeded 1,200, but 
this was lowered when paper mill employees were 
divided into classifications such as the machinists, 
electricians and pulp and sulphite workers, each group 
organizing its own union. At present “Badger local” 
has 674 members, with 184 now in the armed forces. 

The twenty-sixth consecutive contract, signed re- 
cently, includes provisions for a 48-hour week paid 
vacation for employees of one to five years employ- 
ment with the company and a 96-hour paid vacation 
for workers employed more than five years. The 
contract has constantly prohibited strikes and lockouts. 

William McCarthy is president of the local. The 
local voted against a silver anniversary program or 
celebration, voting to buy a $1,000 war bond instead. 


F. T. Rooney To Enter Sales Work 


Francis T. Rooney, who has been with the Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., for 15 years 
as chief estimator and safety and health director, has 
resigned his position to accept one in the sales division 
of the Ralston-Purina Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
He will take over his new position on September 15. 
He has also resigned as chairman of the Twin City 
Safety Council, and was honored recently at a dinner 
at Valley Inn, Neenah, by members of the council, 
which represents industries at Neenah and Menasha. 
The Banta company gave a party in his honor last 
week at Ridgeway Golf Club. Men of the accounting 
and service departments and department heads were 
guests. 


To Honor Kimberly-Clark “Old Timers” 


A series of annual events is contemplated to honor 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s “Old Timers,” men 
who have been in the company’s service for 40 years 
or more. The first of these was held August 22 at 
Telulah park, Appleton, Wis., honoring seven of the 
veterans. 

The party started shortly after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, a picnic supper being served at 6:30 and 
a program following. Brief sketches of the history 
of the guests of honor were given by Walter Discher, 
who also presented them with gifts from the 200 
officials, workers and friends present. 


Elect Officers of Tomahawk Railroad 
Officers elected by the new board of the Marinette, 


Tomahawk and Western Railroad Company and the 
Tomahawk Power Company of Tomahawk, Wis., 
controlling stock of which were acquired recently by 
the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, have been 
announced following a reorganization meeting at 
Wausau, Wis. They are: 

S. B. Bugge, Tomahawk, president ; D. C. Everest, 
Wausau, vice president; H. L. Fitze, Tomahawk, 
secretary-treasurer, and E. M. Kulas, Tomahawk, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. T. S. Dvorak, Toma- 
hawk, was elected executive vice president of the 
railroad company, in addition to his recent appoint- 
ment as manager. 

Miss Dolly Babb, Tomahawk, is the railroad com- 
pany’s auditor. Directors elected recently are the 
same for the two companies: Messrs. Bugge, Fitze, 
C. G. McLaren, Tomahawk; R. T. Reinholdt, Stevens 
Point, and J. S. Alexander, A. P. Woodson and F. J. 
Dvorak, Wausau. 

The Tomahawk Pulp Company, which has a lease 
on both King’s dam near Tomahawk and on the 
groundwood mill adjacent to the dam, will continue 
their operation as heretofore. 

Plans are underway for the gradual repair and 
reconditioning of the railroad bed and other property 
and for the modernization of the power equipment. 
It is expected that the personnel of the railroad 
company office and shop and operating crew, other 
than Manager Dvorak, will remain the same. 

The railroad serves the Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company. It was originally constructed by the late 
W. H. Bradley, pioneer Tomahawk lumberman. 


Specialty Papers 25 Years Old 


The Specialty Papers Company, Dayton, Ohio 
celebrated its 25th anniversary on August 5. This 
company, incorporated on August 5, 1919, has be- 
come one of the foremost converters and printers 


of waxed papers in the country. Using special wax- 
ing equipment designed and built by the company, 
its record over the quarter of a century has been one 
of continual growth. 

The original stockholders consisted of Howard 
Marston, chairman, and V. H. Wilshire, secretary, 
together with W. S. Whittaker, George H. Mead, 
H. E. Talbott, Jr., Frank Hill Smith, and N. 5. 
Talbott. This group organized the business and 
started the first operations. Mr. Wilshire was soon 
elected president and still continues in that office. 

New equipment is being continually added to take 
care of the tremendous demand for the company’s 
product. Wax, formerly purchased in slabs, is now 
stored in ten huge storage tanks, and delivery is con- 
veniently effected by tank car. Automatic machine 
equipment for the waxers and slitters, and faster 
methods of handling raw stock and finished goods 
are innovations of the last two years. 

Except for a two months shutdown in 1923 be- 
cause of a fire, the company has operated continuously 
since its founding. At present there are 190 em- 
ployees working in three shifts to maintain the maxi- 
mum production. 
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Fires, Budworm Deplete Canadian Timber 


Annual Loss In Fourteen Years Estimated At $3,600,000 — Fire 
Loss In Nova Scotia Is Serious — Achieve Important Results In 
Combating Budworm Pest—Continue Experiments With “DDT.” 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 28, 1944—While there are 
at the moment no serious forest fires in Ontario, there 
has been considerable damage since last April in 
certain sections and this, taken into consideration with 
fires in other provinces, especially the recent serious 
fires in the Maritines, has accentuated the concern felt 
for the serious depletion of Canada’s accessible timber 
resources. Between fires and the destructive budworm, 
pulpwood resources are diminishing at an alarming 
rate. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates that 
30% of the total depletion of merchantable timber 
during the ten years immediately before the present 
war, was due to fire and insect infestation. The 
Bureau estimated that the annual depletion in this 
period amounted in value to $3,600,000, only 70% of 
which was available as revenue. It points out, more- 
over, that the annual depletion has been mainly in 
accessible regions. 

The statistical bureau estimates that in the ten-year 
period mentioned the average annual loss from fire 
was 404 million cubic feet, while insect infestation 
and tree diseases accounted for another 700 million 
cubic feet. 

There has also been an unusual annual depletion 
during the last few years to meet war needs, while 
controlling agencies have been handicapped by labor 
shortage in combatting the insects and providing 
adequate fire patrols. 

The recently issued quarterly review of the fire 
marshall for Nova Scotia describes losses in timber 
by fire in that province during the first six months 
of this year as “appalling.” New Brunswick, also, 
has suffered exceptionally heavy losses by fire this 
year and this has been accompanied by an unusually 


heavy loss through the agency of the spruce budworm. 


Achieve Results in Combating Budworm 


The cooperative experiment being carried on 
through the joint efforts of the departments of 
agriculture of Canada and the United States may 
have important results in combating the budworm, 
but full effects of the experiment will not be clear 
until next spring. The new _ insecticide, DDT has 
been made available in limited quantity for the experi- 
ment. The insecticide is sprayed on the forest from 
a biplane flying at 80 miles an hour as low as 25 feet 
above the treetops, over a selected area. The new 
brood of budworms that would norngally attack the 
trees next spring is expected to be drastically reduced. 
There is no doubt about the efficacy of the insecti- 
cide to kill the pests, but the latest reports indicate that 
there are some adverse considerations. The potent 
killer knocks off everything that comes in contact with 
it, the harmless as well as the harmful insects. They 
do not die instantly, but within five to 30 minutes. 
As a consequence many flies of various kinds partake 
of the lethal dose and then drop into the water of the 
many lakes. There they are soon snapped up by the 
fish, then the fish die. 

The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests is 


carrying out further experiments with DDT. A 
limited amount is being manufactured in Toronto for 
the Department by Dr. John Breckinridge, who has 
had a busy summer at the mining laboratory of the 
University of Toronto. Much experimental work 


remains to be done, however, before it can be claimed 
that an effective means of insect control in forests 
has been found. In the meantime, the ravages of fire 
and insects are causing concern for not only Canada’s 
lumber but her pulpwood stands as well. 


Raises Imported Pulpwood Ceilings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., August 23, 1944—Ceiling 
prices on pulpwood imported from the Canadian 
Provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia were revised by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration today to bring them into line with changes 
made by the Dominion Government in the ceiling 
prices in Canada for this pulpwood. 

Net result of the changes made by OPA today, 
which become effective August 26, 1944, will be 
that United States mills will pay 25 cents per cord 
more on rough and 50 cents per cord more on peeled 
spruce and jack pine pulpwood than they paid 
previously. 

The term broker also is redefined in today’s action. 

Importers of this pulpwood are mainly New York 
and New England manufacturers making pulp, paper, 
paper products and other important items essential to 
the war program and to the civilian economy. They 
were consulted about today’s changes and were gen- 
erally in favor of them. No change is made in the 
ceilings of products made by these manufacturers. 

Actual changes in the provisions are: . 

1. Base prices will be the Canadian domestic ceil- 
ings as issued by the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to be effective on and after July 20, 
1944. Previously the base prices were those estab- 
lished on February 2, 1944. 

2. Additions permitted to the base prices will be 
75 cents (Canadian funds) per cord for rough jack 
pine and spruce pulpwood, and $1 (Canadian funds) 
per cord for peeled jack pine and spruce pulpwood. 
Previously the addition was 50 cents for both rough 
and peeled pulpwood of all species. Additions for 
poplar pulpwood remain unchanged at 50 cents per 
cord, 


Lt. Com. Sutphin in Guam Area 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 28, 1944—Samuel B. 
Sutphin, president of the Beveridge Paper Company 
here, has received information through the Associated 
Press that his son, Lieutenant Commander Samuel 
Sutphin of the Navy is on destroyer service in the 
Guam area. The son is a graduate of Yale University 
and before entering the navy in May, 1940, was 
associated with the paper company. He is widely 
known here as a polo player. His brother, Capt. 
Dudley V. Sutphin, is a field artillery officer in the 
South Pacific. 
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i DIGESTER m . es “ | The refined grain structure of Densicast 
“NECK CASTING =. 


stainless castings makes them stand up longer in 
sulphite-mill service. This denser structure is secured 
without altering the chemical composition of stand- 
ard analyses. The structure does raise the physicals 
and increases the corrosion-resistance of Densicast 


stainless, and it does so to a marked extent. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 
145 Bloy St., Hillside, N. J. 


nn Te ne MN THE Only ALLOY FOUNDRY 
SP essen see eat . WITH AY THESE. FACILITIES 


@ Laboratory control over raw materials and °¢ Machine shop . . . specially equipped for 
finished ee : finishing stainless steel, 
@ Dual foundry . - both hand and machine « pte om cleaning .. . including Lustra- 
molding. cast electrolytic finishing which leaves all . 
_« Electric are and high-frequenhcy-induction — bright. ‘ 
- melting furnaces. e Castings furnished rough, polished orfully . ¢ 
© Centrifugally-cast castings. machined . . ..one ounce to two tons. 
. © Heat treating of Castings.up to six feet. ° Development of special alloys to meet un- 
© X-ray and Genmatey: oT usual requirements. 
© Precision Castings.’ . © Technical consulting service: © 
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Obituary 


Isaac Gilman 


Isaac Gilman, president of the Gilman Paper 
Company, died on Sunday in his home at Gilman, Vt., 
aged 79. He had resided in New York at the 
Beekman Hotel, Sixty-third street and Park avenue. 

Mr. Gilman began in the paper industry in 1911, 
when he built a paper mill at Fitzdale, Vt., which 
then consisted of four farmhouses. The mill became 
the Gilman Paper Company, the main office of which 
is now at 630 Fifth avenue, New York. 

In 1914, when part of the mill was completed and 
in operation, the residents of the town changed its 
name to Gilman. The population of Gilman today is 
about 2,000, and the company employs more than 
3,000 people. Nearly all the townspeople work for the 
Gilman company. . 

The Gilman concern and its affiliates, the Millett 
Corporation and the Kraft Bag Corporation, manu- 
facture newsprint and paper bags. Also affiliated is 
the Gilman Electric Light and Power Company. 

Shortly before the present war Mr. Gilman built 
a wood pulp mill at Howland, Me., which became the 
Northern Kraft Corporation. He also built a pulp 
and paper mill at St. Mary’s, Ga., known as St. 
Mary’s Kraft Corporation, and repaired the disused 
railroad between that town and Kingsland, Ga., 
renaming it the St. Mary’s Railroad Company. He 
built a Catholic and a Protestant church in Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman was also a director of the company 
and was president and director of the International 
Folding Paper Box Company and a director of the 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank. 

He was a member of Temple Emanu-El of New 
York. 

He leaves a widow, Blanche; two sons, Frederick, 
of St. Mary’s, Ga., and Charles, of Gilman, Vt., and 
four daughters, Mrs. Pauline Ballin, Mrs. Celia 
Frank, Mrs. Leah Shapiro and Mrs. Sadie Collier, 
all of New York. 


William B. Marvin 


William B. Marvin, secretary of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, Inc., died August 13, after a 
short illness. He had been connected with the 
company for thirty-nine years, having entered the 
employ of Birmingham Iron Foundry in 1905. He 
was treasurer of the latter firm at the time of the 
amalgamation of the Farrel and Birmingham com- 
panies in 1927. He became assistant secretary and 
director of the new company, and after serving 
sixteen years in that capacity, was elected secretary 
in April, 1943, a post which he held at the time of 
his death. 

Because most of his time was devoted to the sales 
end of the business, Mr. Marvin enjoyed a very wide 
customer acquaintance, especially in the rubber and 
plastics industries. His qualities of fairness, good 
judgment and prompt attention to customers’ require- 
ments were appreciated by all those with whom he 
came in contact. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel Tolles 
Marvin; a daughter, Mrs, Henry F. Wanning; a son, 
Corp. Chester F. Marvin, U. S. Army; two grand- 
children; and a brother, Gordon H. Marvin. 

Funeral services were held at the late home in 
Ansonia, on August 16. 


Joseph E. Bond 


Joseph Edwards Bond, 78, former Appleton, Wis., 
resident and a national figure in the paper industry, 
died August 4 in Middletown, Ohio, of heart disease. 
He was widely known for his inventions-of hydraulic 
equipment used in the manufacture of paper. 

He was born in Champaign County, Illinois. Before 
going to Ohio, he lived in Appleton about 12 years, 
and was vice-president and manager of the Hayton 
Pump and Blower Company. Funeral services were 
held at Urbana, IIl., and burial was in Prairie View 
cemetery, near that city. 


Summerfield Eney, Jr. 


Summerfield Eney, Jr., for many years sales 
promotion manager of the Champion Paper and Fiber 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio, died August 20 at his 
home in Carthage, N. Y. Surviving are his wife, 
Mrs. Helen Gustaferro Eney; two daughters, Mrs. 
Edward T. Blinks and Miss Florence Eney; a son, 
Summerfield Eney, Jr.; two sisters, Mrs. Lou Martin 
and Mrs. John Bailey, and a brother, Raymond Eney. 


Frank B. Potter 


Last rites for Frank Benjamin Potter, 70, former 
superintendent of pulp mills for the Gould Paper 
Company, who died August 17 at his home were held 
from Grace Episcopal church. 

He was born at Champion November 14, 1873, 
son of Duane and Mary Lake Potter. He married 
Miss Katherine Huston on April 24, 1895, at the 
First Methodist church parsonage, Watertown. He 
was mill superintendent for the Gould company all 
of his active life, retiring last May because of ill 
health. Mr. Potter was a member of the Masonic 
lodge of Hermon. 


P. L. Andrews Insures Employees 


The P. L. Andrews Corporation, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of envelopes and folding boxes, 
has adopted a group insurance program which pro- 
vides its personnel with life insurance and sickness 
and accident benefits. P. L. Andrews is president of 
the corporation. 


The plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on a basis whereby the 
entire cost is borne by the employer. 

Under the terms of the plan employees receive 
from $500 to $3,000 life insurance, and in case of 
non-occupational sickness or injury will be paid 
benefits ranging from $10.50 to $28 a week. The 
plan also includes visiting nurse care and the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets on health conservation and accident 
prevention. 


Creighton Hill Goes With Bird & Son 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 21, 1944—Creighton Hill, 
for the last eight years director of the Washington 
Bureau of the Babson Statistical Organization, has 
resigned his position to join the staff of Bird & Son, 
Inc., manufacturérs of paper boards and special 
papers of all kinds, East Walpole, Mass., as assistant 
to the president. Mr. Hill is a former Boston news- 
paper man and, prior to his Babson connections, 
served for five years as publicity director of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hill’s duties 
will involve public and personnel relations. 
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Pulpwood Situation Serious 
*[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 30, 1944— The 
lumber, pulpwood and basic timber products indus- 
tries face a serious employment situation, Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion reported today. 

Employment in the industries, Mr. McNutt said, 
during the first five months of the year was the lowest 
since January, 1942. In May, employment was 54,400 
below May, 1943. Several factors, Mr. McNutt said, 
account for loss of workers, including a shift of 
workers back to the farms and unfavorable logging 
weather, particularly in the South. 

Mr. McNutt said that lack of essential equipment 
has become increasingly critical, and may supersede 
manpower as the No. 1 problem in lumber, pulpwood 
and timber production. 

The shortage of woods workers now is the most 
serious problem facing the industry, Mr. McNutt 
said, pointing out that 1,250 establishments with 
logging camp activities on May 1 reported a need for 
22,400 workers or about two-fifths of the 57,500 
employed on that date. These firms, they reported, 
will need approximately 40,000 workers by November. 
The largest deficit of woods workers was reported in 
the South. Approximately 54% of the logging estab- 
lishments for which WMC had data available on May 
1 were in the South, as was 55% of 1,300 sawmills. 
Shortage of sawmill workers also was reported to be 
serious. 

Planing mills, employing 42,500 workers on May 1], 
reported shortages of 5,700 workers and anticipated 
needs for about 64,400. Similarly, 115 plywood mills, 
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employing 16,000 workers, reported labor requiuc- 
ments for six months of about 17,700 workers, or 
about 1,700 more than were on the payrolls on May 1, 
the WMC chairman said. 

Mr. McNutt said that turnover in lumber, pulpwood 
and basic timber employment has been high, although 
there are indications that many workers drift from 
firm to firm. Voluntary separations were high during 
the spring in States where operations were sloughing 
off or closing down and where workers are generally 
laid off during the season. 


Wood Pulp Statistics 


“Wood Pulp Statistics—1944,” the annual publica- 
tion of the United States Pulp Producers Association, 
Oliver M. Porter, executive director, 122 East 42nd 
street, New York 17, has just been published at $3 
a copy. 

This comprehensive publication includes full data 
on the production, consumption, imports and exports 
of wood pulp and the production of paper over a 
period of years to the latest available date. It there- 
fore supplies in a convenient form a most useful 
reference and source book of the essential data of 
the industry. The data is broken down for the major 
types of pulp. World wood pulp production, world 
rayon, Canadian wood pulp and pulpwood data are 
included. Prices are given from 1932 to 1943 on 
major grades of wood pulp and sales by grades are 
listed. 

Imports of wood pulp, and production in some 
countries manufacturing pulp, are given for all Latin 
American countries and the publication contains many 
useful charts and tables, 
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Contrif ug 


@ For the engineer who is 
looking for rolls, rollers, roll cover cast- 
ings, bushings, bearings, pump and cylin- 


der liners, sleeves, etc., these are some of 

the advantages which Shenango-Penn cen- 

trifugal castings can offer: 

1. Wide range of sizes: Tubular bars from 2” to 
26” O.D. and up to 26 ft. in length. Solid 
bars from 4” to 8” O.D. in 6 ft. lengths. 

2. Uniform density: Products have a fine, even 
grain structure. Brinell hardness usually 
2 to 5 points more for the same analysis. 

3. Less machining time: Smaller allowance for 
finish means less wastage of material and 
lower machining costs. 

Write for free bulletin No. 143, which 
gives alloy specifications, describes our 
products and casting and machining facili- 
ties, and contains other valuable data. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
2508 WEST THIRD STREET +» DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALL BRONZES © MONEL METAL @ ALLOY 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 26, 1944 


High Low 
4 4 


Sie SE MM os caves ba bcas bua s 44 43 
Celotex Corp. 14% 
Celotex Corp., pf. on 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., % a ott 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ; 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 

Congoleum Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co, 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 

Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co.—A. 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International Paper Co. 

International Paper Co., 

chew Manville Corp. ... 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

MacAndrews & Forbes, 

Masonite 


Mead Corp., pf. A-6% 

Mead Corp., pf. B-5’4%% 
National Container Corp. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 
Rayonier, Inc. 

Rayonier, Inc., pf. 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co., pf. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Paperboard Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 

West Virginia Pulp *s Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. 


BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s °53 

Celotex Corp. 3%s ’55 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 .... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s °50 .. 
International Paper Co. 6s °55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 

Mead Corp. 3%s ’ 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 26, 1944 


High Low Last 
Great Northern Paper Co. 35% 35% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 6% 6% 6% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6% 5% 6 
St. Regis Paper Co., oes oes oe. 
Taggart Corp. 53% 5% 5% 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 101% 100% 100% 


St. Regis Purchases Stock Holdings 


It is announced by Roy K. Ferguson, president of 
St. Regis Paper Company, that the company has 
purchased certain large holdings of Skenandoa Rayon 
Corporation Common Stock aggregating 261,589 
shares out of a total of 343,541 issued shares, or 
more than 75% of the Common Stock of Skenandoa 
Rayon Corporation. The purchase price is $10.00 
per share. 

The Board of Directors of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany has authorized the making of an offer to 
purchase all or any part of the remaining shares of 
the Common Stock of Skenandoa Rayon Corporation 
from the remaining holders of such stock at the price 
of $10.00 per share cash. The offer must be accepted 
not later than three o’clock P. M., September 30, 1944, 
at which time the offer will expire. 

Skenandoa Rayon Corporation was organized in 
1925 and began the following year to manufacture 
rayon yarn by the Viscose process at its plant in 


Utica, New York. Expansion of the production has 
reached an annual capacity of 8,000,000 pounds of 
yarn. 
" The employees of the Company number approxi- 
mately 700. 

Skenandoa Rayon Corporation capitalization at 
June 30, 1944 consisted of the following: 


5,227 shares Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock, 
par value $100.00; 55 shares Class “A” Preferred 
Stock, par value $100.00; 343,541 shares Common 
Stock, par value $5.00. The Company is without any 


funded debt. 


On June 30, 1944, current assets of the Company 
amounted to $2, 754,672.00 and current liabilities, 
$501,244.00 Included in the current assets are cash 
and United States Government securities amounting 
to $1,857,559.00. 

The acquisition of Skenandoa Rayon Corporation 
by St. Regis Paper Company adds another wood 
cellulose product to its present lines of business which 
already include pulps, paper and plastics. Included 
in the St. Regis Paper Company’s postwar plans 
is the expansion of the Skenandoa productive capacity 
to approximately 20,000,000 pounds annually. 


A. W. P. C. Earns 23 Cents 


The American Writing Paper Corporation for the 
six months ended June 30, reports sales of $4,477,709, 
compared with $4,615,772 a year ago; net income 
$84,198 after taxes and charges, equal to 23 cents 
a share on 360,224 common shares ; year ago $101,650 
and 26 cents a share on 381,800 shares. Cash $950,210, 
compared with $887,167 ; Government securities 
$1,261,000, compared with $200,000; inventories 
$1,304,408, compared with $1,469,478; receivables 
$693,824, compared with $826,349; current liabilities 
$966,433, compared with $520,711. 


Scott Paper Votes Dividend 


Directors of Scott Paper Company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 45 cents on the common, 
payable September 13, to stock of record September 1. 
Also a dividend of $1.12% per share on the $4.50 
cumulative preferred and a dividend of $1 on the $4 
cumulative preferred have been declared for payment 
on November 1, to shareholders of record October 20. 


Imperial Nets $2.94 


The Imperial Paper and Color Corporation for the 
year to June 30 reports a net profit of $500,479, 
equal to $3.44 a share, against $427,694 or $2.94 a 
share for preceding fiscal year, and common stocks, 
against $126,013 or $1.14 a share last year. 


Rayonier Earns 15 Cents 


Rayonier, Inc., and subsidiaries, three months 
ended July 31 reports a net income of $453,596 after 
taxes and charges, equal after preferred dividends to 
15 cents a share on 963,871 common shares; year ago 


$454,000 and 15 cents a share. 


Kimberly-Clark Votes Dividend 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation has declared an 
extra dividend of 12% cents and regular of 37% 
cents, both payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 12. 
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PAPER COMMITTEE MEETS 
(Continued from page 7) 


Some mills have attempted to force the Quarter- 
master Corps to change its packing specifications on 
overseas shipments. The reason for the present speci- 
fications is the lack of mechanical unloading equip- 
ment in the overseas theatres, and the specifications 
cannot be changed. 

The publication type of contract that is used by 
most of the publishing mills have been revised to meet 
Army needs and to benefit the mills, Major Hamilton 
told the committee. The revised contract will provide 


the following advantages : 

1. An equal spread over a 6-month term, with 
automatic cancelation of 1 month’s requirements if 
actual orders have not been received by the 15th of 
that month, unless the mill volunteers waiver of its 
relief. 

2. A guarantee of Army payment for any month’s 
requirements that have been run and not accepted. 
This provision is to permit the mill to order a 30-day 
supply of packaging material from carton manufac- 
turers within the required lead time. Even if produc- 
tion has not been run because the Army has canceled 
1 month’s installment of the contract, the mill will be 
reimbursed for the cost of the packaging material 
purchased for the Army’s account. 

3. A method of adjusting prices after a 90-day 
interval. 

For experimental purposes, only about 30 items 
will be placed under this type of contract at the 
present time. One of the largest items presently 
involved is mimeograph paper—from 17 to 18 thou- 
sand tons. About 10,000 items are handled in the 
Jersey City paper section. Contracts ought to reach 
the mills by August 15 and ought to be closed by 
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August 25, 


Captain Kronenberg, Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, stated that it is not satisfactory for the Army 
to purchase its paper by War Production Board 
directives, regardless of the reason why individual 
mills may prefer directives. 


Reports Drop in Paper Output 
Mr. Julius F. Trefz, Legal Adviser to the Paper 


Division, read the task committee’s report, which was 
received by Mr. Hovey on July 11. 
Prior to discussion of the task committee’s recom- 


mendations, Mr, Hovey presented figures showing 


the drop in paper production from the last quarter 
of 1943 for book and groundwood paper and the 
gradual increase from the beginning of 1944 to June 
in production of paper for commercial printing and 
newspapers. In magazine publishing, the trend of 
production is off about 5% ; and production in print- 
ing papers, such as those for envelopes and tablets 
and other business purposes, has dropped 8,000 tons 
since January 1944 and 20,000 tons since the last 
quarter of 1943. The net loss in production for other 
than printing use is approximately 18,000 tons a 
month in groundwood and book and 3,000 tons in 
fine papers. 


Merit Paper Co. Gets New Lines 


Boston, Mass., August 28, 1944—The Merit Paper 
and Chemical Corporation has been appointed dis- 
tributor for the Tanglefoot Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; the International Plastic Corporation, manu- 
facturers of plastic tape, Morristown, N. J., and the 
Hospital Specialty Company, sanitary napkins and 
machines, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We’re in it for the duraticn 


SINCE 1828 


Continuously We Have Served The Paper Industry. 


Since War II was declared we have used all our manufactur- 
ing facilities, and done our small part to help build our fight- 
ing machine for war. 


At the same time we have been planning for peacetime 
equipment and improvements NOW! 


We have some of our machines available 
to produce new machinery for civilian 
products. 


Paper Machines 
Paper Bag Machines Paper Cutters 
Can be built with a PDIA Priority rating, 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
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Printing Office Will Receive Bids 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuincTon, D. C., August 30, 1944—The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing will receive bids 
on September 11 for paper for the use of the 
Government Printing Office for the three months 
period beginning October first. The meeting will be 
held to make awards on September 18. The following 
quantities of paper are wanted : 
1,500,000 pounds newsprint paper. 
300,000 pounds telephone book news. 
2,230,000 pounds machine-finish book paper. 
100,000 pounds antique book paper 
4,500,000 pounds offset book paper. 
130,000 pounds 50% antique book paper. 
600,000 pounds supercalendered book paper. 
2,700,000 pounds machine-coated book paper. 
150,000 pounds coated book. 
3,200,000 pounds mimeograph paper. 
250,000 pounds U S M O safety writing paper. 
11,000 pounds writing paper. 
780,000 pounds manifold paper. 
2,810,000 pounds bond paper. 
620,000 pounds ledger paper. 
1,130,000 pounds index paper. 
250,000 pounds cover paper. 
240,000 pounds manila paper. 
150,000 pounds kraft paper. 
100,000 pounds manila tag board. 
460,000 pounds calendered tag board. 
100,000 pounds jute tag board. 
40,000 pounds manila board. 
30,000 sheets railroad board. 
40,000 pounds wood bristol. 
3,600,000 pounds postal card bristol. 
50,000 sheets pressboard. 
500,000 pounds news board. © 
310,000 pounds binder’s board. 
40,000 pounds chestnut cover board. 
In cases where more than 1,000 reams are called 
for, proposals will be received for 1,000 reams or 
more. 


Issues Pricing Order on Western Wood 


WasuHincton, D. C., August 30, 1944—Action 
permitting OPA regional or district offices to issue 
pricing orders covering their territory for pulpwood 
produced in the western half of the United States 
was announced today by the Office of Price Admins- 
tration, 

Today’s action, effective September 1, 1944, places 
pulpwood under the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, which limits producers’ prices to their highest 
March 1942 prices. Previously, this pulpwood was 
exempt from price control. 

This regulation applies to pulpwood produced west 
of the 100th meridian, a line dividing the United 
States that runs through North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. It permits 
localized price control in areas where there is a short- 
age of another wood item that is already covered by 
price control. Such control is exercised through local 
shortage pricing orders issued by either regional or 
district OPA offices. 

As a result of today’s action, it will be possible to 
remedy a situation that threatens to deprive many 
communities in Washington and Oregon of an ade- 
quate supply of firewood, OPA said. 

In these States, firewood is now rationed locally 
and subject to local price control. 


Regional and district OPA offices have made a 
study of this situation in their respective areas and 
are prepared to issue local pricing orders that will 
maintain proper local balances between the price of 
pulpwood and that of firewood so,as to remove the 
present purchasing advantage enjoyed by pulpwood 
buyers and halt the diversion of labor and production 
from firewood. 

Today’s action reflects the decision of the National 
OPA Office to turn this matter over to its field offices 
on the ground that the matter of determining the 
proper balance as between pulpwood and firewood is 
a local problem that differs in the various local areas, 
and that regional and district offices rather than the 
national office, are best prepared to deal with it 
properly. 

This action also revokes the action taken on July 
8, 1944, by the national office, by which the prices 
charged by producers for pulpwood could not exceed 
the existing maximum prices for firewood established 
at the producers’ level through local pricing orders. 

However, operation of the July 8 action (Amend- 
ment No. 65 to Revised Supplementary Regulation 
No. 1 to the General Maximum Price Regulation) 
was suspended during the month of August to permit 
further study of the problem by OPA pointly with 
the Office of Civilian Requirements and the Paper 
Division of the War Production Board. 


Clarifies Mill-Basis Towel Prices 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasHInNcTOoN, D. C., August 30, 1944—The calcu- 
lation of the maximum prices of paper towels and 
toilet tissue when sold on an f.o.b. mill basis was 
clarified today by the Office of Price Administration. 


Today’s action, effective September 4, 1944, amends 
the tissue paper products regulation to express defi- 
nitely the intent of amendment 9 to this regulation, 
effective July 24, which modified the f.o.b. ceiling 
prices of paper towels and toilet tissue to bring them 
in line with delivered prices. 

The provisions clarified by today’s amendment to 
the regulation are as follows: 

1. Manufacturers of toilet tissue and paper towels 
who had been selling on the basis of their highest 
zone delivered price during October 1 through 15, 
1941, are allowed to establish an f.o.b. mill price by 
deducting 50 cents per hundredweight from their zone 
delivered price but the freight allowance must be 
deducted from the maximum delivered price for 
shipment within the zone in which the mill is located. 
Amendment 9 had failed to specify that the zone price 
from which the deduction is to be made is that of the 
zone in which the mill is located. 


2. The maximum f.o.b. price plus the allowable 
freight charges may in no case exceed the highest 
delivered price charged by the manufacturer for deliv- 
ries during March 1942, excepting those manufac- 
turers who have been granted relief by OPA. 


To Receive Free Examinations 


GLENs Fa ts, N. Y., August 28, 1944—Employees 
of the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works and the 
United Wall Paper Company have received notice 
that free chest examinations will be offered to all 
during next month. A portable machine, similar to 
that used in the army, is to be installed in each plant 
and will be operated by the X-ray Products Company. 
Reports will be given to the employees confidentially. 
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How to provide for expansion and 
contraction in Pyrex pipe lines 


EXPANSION JOINTS SELDOM NECESSARY 


WITH PYREX GLASS PIPING 


Where a Pyrex Glass pipe line has one or two 90° 
or 45° bends, expansion joints are generally unnec- 
essary. Considerable movement can be taken up by 
flexing at the joint. The gasket material and the length 
of the piping running at a 90° or 45° angle to the 
line in which the movement occurs governs the 
amount of flexing safely permitted. 

The table and sketch indicate permissible move- 
ment for lines with one 10 foot length at an angle to 
the main section. These values based on piping con- 
nected with hard asbestos gaskets materials are con- 
servative. They should be doubled for two 10 foot 
lengths and tripled for three, etc. 

Pyrex Glass Piping, with a coefficient of expansion 
of .0000018 inch per inch per degree Fahrenheit, 
expands and contracts only 1/3 as much as steel or 
iron, about 1/6.as much as brass, and about 1/7 as 
much as aluminum. Expansion joints should be used 
only in straight lines with tightly fixed ends where 
thermal expansion will be 1/16” or more. 

This characteristic plus resistance to all acids, hot 
or cold (except HF), ease of cleaning, resistance to 


A B 
90° Elbow | 45° Elbow 
gnd 10 foot | and 10 foot 
Pi Pipe 
” 
“3, 
24 * 
6" 
% 
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thermal and mechanical shock, and transparency, are 
features only Pyrex Glass Piping can give you: 
Corning Engineers are ready to give you more com- 
plete information about Pyrex Glass Piping as 
applied to your processes. Write for Bulletin 839, 


Industrial Sales Dept., 
Works, Corning, New York. 


PT-8, Corning Glass 


Corning Glass Works, Industrial Sales Dept., PT-8 
Corning, New York 
Gentlemen: 


I would like glass piping information immediately on the 
subject I have checked below. I understand there is no 
obligation. 
(0 Valves 


(] Pyrex Piping and Heat 
Exchangers 


(J Installation Manual 
(Bulletin 839) 


( Adaptors 


“PY REX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


| 
GN 


° Glass Works 
A Corning, New York 
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Sees Probable Book Paper Shortage 


WasuincrTon, D. C., August 30, 1944—Prediction 
of a probable shortage of book and fine paper during 
the fourth quarter of 1944 was made by War 
Production Board officials at a meeting of the Com- 
mercial Printing Advisory Committee this week, 
WPB announced today. 

Possible steps to meet this shortage were discussed 
by committee members who recommended two possible 
solutions as an alternative to a proposed 10 per cent 
reduction of existent quotas for all types of paper. 
These are: 

(1) Utilization of approximately 18,000 tons of 
heavy paper now in storage. 

(2) A reduction in inventories based upon the 
highest inventory during the preceding three or four 
quarters. 

Committee members agreed that these measures 
would save enough paper to meet the expected shortage 
of light weight paper facing the commercial printing 
industry during the last quarter. 

Though there is a large quantity of heavy weight 
paper in storage, printers have been preferring 
supplies of light weight paper, it was explained. 
Committee members urged that printers be encouraged 
to use larger quantities of heavy paper instead of the 
lighter grade ; by using the lighter paper, printers have 
been able to increase the quantity of paper available 
under their tonnage quotas. 

One method suggested was the creation of a 
“bonus” of heavy paper to the printer without affect- 
ing his tonnage quota. WPB was urged to advise 
paper users to cooperate in this problem by using 
more heavy paper and thereby lessen the shortage of 
light weight paper. 


CUT 


Committee members said that a reduction in inven- 
tories would be a more equitable solution than a 
straight quota reduction of 10 per cent for all grades 
of paper. WPB suggested that this reduction might 
be varied by a smaller cut to those plants who need a 
large inventory at the end of the year, and a larger 
cut for plants customarily carrying a small year-end 
inventory. 


Large Timber Tract Sold in Florida 


Announcement is made of sale of the Gwinn Farms 
timber tract in Gilchrist County, Fla. to the Hon. 
Alto Adams, Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida 
and Jack W. Simmons of the Elberta Crate Gompany, 
well known box manufacturers of Tallahassee. Mr. 
Simmons was recently appointed to the Florida Board 
of Forestry. Judge Adams has large cattle interests 
in South Florida and owns one of the finest farms 
in Leon County. 

The property comprises about 27,000 acres and is 
one of the largest tracts reported as sold in this 
vicinity for some time. It was owned by Foremost 
Properties, Inc. of Penney Farms, Florida. The tract 
has been under continuous timber production for 
many years. For the past thirteen years it has been 
under the management of J. E. Woodman, consulting 
forester, with offices in the Barnett National Bank 
Building in Jacksonville. During this period limited 
turpentine and timber operations have been carried 
on and the young timber permitted to grow. 

The purchase price was not disclosed but the sale 
represents another important purchase of better-cared 
for lands by the timber and cattle interests of the 
state. The sale was handled for the former owners 
by J. E. Woodman of Jacksonville. 


LABOR COSTS 


WITH THE 


LABOR SAVING is an important fea- 
ture of the Roberts Grinder. Savings 
from 50% to 70% are realized by re- 
placing pocket grinders with this new 
continuous, high-speed grinder. Here 
is what happened in one mill. The 
grinder room crew for 31 pocket 
grinders was 82 men on three shifts, 
including superintendent and mainte- 
nance men, 11 Roberts Grinders were 
installed reducing labor requirements 
to 30 men, including supervision and 
maintenance, Some four-hundred man- 


hours saved every working day yet 
daily tonnage was increased. With sav- 
ings like that it is easy to see why the 
Roberts Grinder reduces the cost per 
ton to manufacture groundwood pulp. 


EASE OF LOADING is one of the 
main reasons for large labor savings 
with this new grinder. With a wood 
conveying system one man can easily 
feed two grinders producing up to 100 
ton of pulp in twenty-four hours. Op- 
eration is continuous, without inter- 
ruption in the production and flow of 
stock. Less maintenance and operating 
attention is needed than for any other 
grinder. With the installation of the 
Roberts Grinders 48” wood was used 
instead of 24”. This has meant less 
handling down the line, less sawing, 
less waste in addition to the savings 
in the grinder room, 


With the lifting of war-time restric- 
tions Roberts Grinders will be avail- 
able to help you cut your grinder room 
labor costs. Write now for full infor- 
mation. 


ROBERTS 
GRINDER 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY e APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Sales Representatives: CASTLE G OVERTON, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Heads Stein, Hall & Co. | 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, | 
manufacturers and distributors of | 
starches, gums and dextrines, and | 
importers of burlap and other com- 
modities, has announced the election 
of Edwin Stein as president, succeed- 
ing the late Frank Griswold Hall. 

Mr. Stein is the grandson of the 
late Solomon Stein of Chicago, who 
founded the company in 1866, and 
the son of Leo Stein, who was presi- 
dent until his death in 1918. Mr. 
Stein joined the company after his 
graduation from Yale University, He | 
served as an officer in the U. S. Field 
Artillery during the First World 
War. Returning to the company, he 
was elected assistant secretary in 
1919, secretary and a director in| 
1925, vice-president’ in 1934 and 
executive vice-president in 1942, 

Morris S. Rosenthal succeeds Mr. 
Stein as executive vice-president, and 
Arthur L, Strasser becomes Chair- 
man of the Board. Dr. Alexander 
Frieden, Technical Director, has been | 
elected a vice-president. 

In addition to Messrs. Stein, 
Rosenthal, Strasser and John G. 
Goldstein, treasurer, the Board of 
Directors now includes Cecil H. Cor- 
yat, vice-president of the company, 
and Don M. Hawley, vice-president 
and general manager of Stein, Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago subsidiary, Rob- 
ert M. Stein is secretary. 


Swedish Pulp at New Low 


The downward trend of Swedish 
wood pulp exports continued 
throughout 1943 and total shipments 
which dropped to a new low of 434,- 
000 metric tons in that year, showed 
an aggregate decline of over 80 per- 
cent from 1939 exports of 2,331,000 
metric tons. Mechanical pulp was 
the most adversely affected item, ex- 
ports in 1943 amounting to only 8,000 
metric tons or 2.5 percent of the pre- 
war quantity. 

Reduced production activity paral- 
leled reduced exportation but even 
so, a surplus of 415,000 metric tons 
of unsold pulp was still on hand at 
the end of 1943 or 400 percent more 
than normally held reserves. A great- 
ly improved fodder situation ac- 
counted in part for this excess ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 

In spite of similar deterioration in 
exports of paper (189,000 metric 
tons in 1943 as against 602,000 tons 
in 1939), activity in Swedish paper 
mills was relatively well maintained 
as a result of a continued strong de- 
mand for paper as a domestic sub- 
stitute for certain textiles. Produc- 
tion of paper in 1943 was equal to 
about 65 percent of the 1939 output. 
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ummies came cheap in those days 


During the War between the States, 
Mr. I. Augustus Stanwood, Maine 
papermaker, was faced with a serious 
shortage of raw materials for. his 
mill. Unless he could purchase a 
great quantity of rags, his mill 
would soon have to shut down. 
The ingenious Mr. Stanwood 
promptly bought several shiploads 
of Egyptian mummies. Mummies 
came cheap in those days and each 
provided an average of thirty pounds 
of good linen. Stanwood stripped 
them of their wrappings, threw the 


rags in his vats, and produced great 
quantities of paper. 

What once may have wrapped the 
last remains of a seductive Cleo- 
patra might have been used later 
to wrap steaks and chops at the 
local butcher shop. 

What Stanwood did with the 
ancient Egyptians after they had 
been undressed, is lost in history; 
we don’t care to investigate too 
far into the matter. It was Yankee 
ingenuity in its most gruesome 
form, but it sofved the problem. 


+ « Fin « 


Here at Cheney Bigelow, we’ve been using Yankee ingenuity for 


over 100 years. Our long experience of meeti 
Industry goes into our daily work of making 


the needs of the 
ourdrinier wires, 


Dandys and other mill essentials. In addition to continual efforts 
for the paper industry, we have expanded our facilities. Anti- 
aircraft guns and other weapons now share our production line. 
This has recently won us the Army-Navy “E.” 


Fourdrinier Wires - - Dandys - + Cylinders - - Wire Cloth 
CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS - 417 LIBERTY STREET - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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_ A Great Industrial Building Period Seen 
For The Post-War Years 


In the first three to five post-war 
years the United States will experi- 
ence the greatest volume of industrial 
building and greatest employment of 
construction workers of any similar 
peacetime period, S. M. Rust, Jr., 
vice president of The Rust Engi- 
neering Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Birmingham, Ala., predicted to- 
day. 

This building will start in large 
volume immediately after war re- 
strictions are relaxed, as industries 
rush preparations to skim the cream 
from huge pent-up post-war markets, 
Mr. Rust said. 

Thousands of inquiries and orders 
for designs of new plants and altera- 
tions of existing plants have been, 
and are being, received by engineer- 
ing firms throughout the country, Mr. 
Rust said, providing a solid, factual 
basis for his assertions. 

The type of designs most usually 
sought, he further commented, are 
“master plans” — not for single 
structures — but covering all the 
building and development contem- 
plated by the firms concerned for five 
or more years. 

Mr. Rust stated: 

“Contrary to popular belief, our 
tremendous construction of war 
plants will not halt or make unneces- 
sary extensive post-war industrial 
building. 

“The effect will be just the oppo- 
site. The huge competitive potential- 
ities of these plants will force indus- 
trial management to modernize to the 
limit and to build many entirely new 
plants in order to stay in the run- 
ning. 

“The combination of this biggest 
production capacity ever known, the 
biggest consumer market (as verified 
by research polls), and most exten- 
sive launching of new materials and 
products, represents the key to post- 
war industrial construction, 

“To meet this unprecedented com- 
petition, far-reaching reorganization 
of plants and operations is being pre- 
pared by a great number of industrial 
firms. Two major factors in most 
future planning are: 

1. ‘One hundred per cent continu- 
ous, assembly line type production, 
machine-operated to the fullest ex- 
tent. In pre-war years less than 50% 
of industry produced on such a basis. 

2. “Standardization of products to 


a hitherto unimagined extent, both 
for industrial use and the public. One 
of the most significant post-war 
trends, standardization will cut costs 
throughout industry. 

“This is not theorizing. The plans 
are already on engineering drawing 
boards. We have had requests for 
streamlined, standardized-product 
plant designs for everything from 
machine tool metals, to house furni- 
ture, to steel caskets. 


“Scientifically designed mass pro- 
duction is being projected in every 
conceivable field. 

“Existing plants, ranging from 
thousands built before or during 
World War I to many built for 
armament purposes in this war, will 
no more be able to compete with post- 
war factories specifically designed for 
their products than the bow and ar- 
row with the machine gun. 

“Many of our older existing plants 
were erected without any plan, mere- 
ly as sheds to hduse machines. 

“Other existing factories have 
grown haphazardly, with buildings, 
extensions, or lean-tos added here or 
there until the resulting hodge-podge 
became chaotic. Still others were 
pressed into operations for which 
they were not originally intended; 
while others are using old-fashioned 
or inefficient methods because their 
sites or lay-outs allow no other 
choice. 

“Such plants are doomed by the 
laws of economics. Many appear to 
be operating successfully only be- 
cause of war economy, 

“In comparison, the new post-war 
plants will be marvels of efficiency. 

“Particularly the value received 
per labor man hour will be increased. 
This is a factor of major importance 
since reductions in industrial wage 
scales are not anticipated, requiring 
the most efficient use of labor to 
maintain reasonable consumer prices. 

“To this end, conveyor systems 
(floor, work - height and overhead) 
will do away with hauling and carry- 
ing. Scientific flow plans will make 
maximum use of the plant sites, 
eliminating backtracking or waste 
movement from raw material to the 
finished product. 

“New automatic machinery will 
improve almost all processes, and 
greatly alter some by the elimination 
of handwork, 


“Improved working conditions will 
increase out-put. These will include 
air-conditioning, automatic dust re- 
moval, improved lighting, maximum 
cleanliness, sound proofing, cheerful 
cafeterias, facilities for instructional 
movies, arrangements of parking lots 
and entrances to eliminate lost time 
between portal and machine. 

“Attractive exteriors, utilizing new 
materials, will be real estate assets in 
their neighborhoods. 

“The major part of this new build- 
ing, according to inquiries received, 
will be devoted to large additions, al- 
terations and conversions at existing 
plants, but a considerable percentage 
will consist of new plants. The fab- 
ricating field, especially those dealing 
with new developments, will account 
for the largest percentage of the post- 
war construction effort. 

“Certain raw material plants, pro- 
ducing steel, non-ferrous metals and 
basic chemicals, will be least subject 
to change. 

“Whatever alterations or new 
plants are contemplated, post-war en- 
gineering is largely being undertaken 
on the basis of master plans to cover 
all developments in a given period. 
Such plans frequently provide for a 
more or less continuous program of 
building for a number of years.” 


Use Coconuts for Board 


Immature coconuts are being used 
experimentally in India and Ceylon 
for the production of hard boards 
and it is reported in a trade report 
to the Department of Commerce that 
a commercial process has been de- 
veloped under the guidance of the 
Ceylon Coconut Board. It is claimed 
that this material, known as “coco- 
nite,” can be used successfully as 
interior panelling in railway coaches 
and public buildings and that it is 
endowed with both heat and sound 
insulating properties. 

Other experiments, using the coit 
(coconut) fiber as a basis, have been 
made in the production of shock- 
proof packaging material as well as 
a wall board similar to “masonite.” 

The raw materials used in these 
experiments are found abundantly in 
both Ceylon and South India and it 
is hoped that these ventures will open 
up a new field for future develop- 
ment in the coconut plantation by- 
products industry. 
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To Make Alcohol in Fall 


According to an announcement 
made recently by Lawson P. Tur- 
cotte, vice-president of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company, 
of Bellingham, Wash., production of 
more than 5000 gallons of 190 proof 
ethyl alcohol. per day will be under- 
taken by the company at its Belling- 
ham plant starting this fall. 

He said the alcohol produced at 
the plant now under construction 
would be suitable for use in produc- 
tion of butadiene for synthetic rub- 
ber, explosives and many other 
products important in the war effort. 

Post-war operation of the plant, 
which will produce alcohol from 
waste sulphite liquor, will depend 
upon demand and competitive posi- 
tion Mr. Turcotte said. 

“T am not a believer in government 
subsidies to keep such plants operat- 
ing, even though other countries are 
operating under such a program,” he 
said, “but I am in the hopes further 
scientific research will enable opera- 
tion of such plants competitively and 
that post-war developments in the 
great Pacific Northwest will include 
such chemical plants that use large 
quantities of industrial alcohol for 
their finished products.” 

He said more than half of 1944 
alcohol requirements, estimated at 
632,000,000 gallons, will be used in 
the rubber program, and indicated 
that post-war needs for alcohol would 
remain high even if only a portion of 
the synthetic rubber program is con- 
tinued, 

Mr. Turcotte warned against the 
possibility of trade agreements by 
which this nation would export prod- 
ucts of eastern industry in return for 
raw materials such as lumber and 
metals that would compete with west- 
ern interests. 

“We should urge upon our senators 
and congressmen to see that any such 
agreements are not made behind 
closed doors, so that affected industry 
in the Pacific Northwest may have a 
chance to be heard,” he said. 


Testing Porosity 


A patent for an apparatus which 
can determine the relative porosities 
of materials has just been issued to 
Stuart H. Hahn and Robert H. Jud- 
son and assigned to the B, F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
porosity is tested by the degree of 
vacuum in a chamber which is an 
important part of the apparatus. 

Chief object of the invention is to 
provide the mechanism for determ- 
ining the relative porosities of vari- 
ous materials by drawing air or 
gasses through the material and in- 
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SUCH SERVICES AS: 


Black Liquor 

Bleached Liquor 

White Water 

Showers 

Boiler Feed 

Green Liquor 

Stock — thick and thin 
Wash water — hot and cold 
Caustic 


Underwater Fire 


Why Warren? Because Warren 
Paper Mill Pumps not only stay with 
their jobs and protect against costly 
service interruptions, but they 
handle their jobs, year after year, 
at consistently low operating and 


maintenance costs. 


FOR ALL PAPER MILL REQUIRE- 
MENTS, SPECIFY: 


WW Fle it IN 
PUIM PS 


\ea= 


WARREN STEAM 


Pe 
PUMP COMPANY, INC. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 


dicating the rate of flow. The appa- 
ratus was originally designed for 
testing the porosity of various types 
of sponge rubber, but it has many 
other applications, 

So small and compact that it can 
be easily lifted and transported with 
one hand, the apparatus consists of a 
vacuum chamber placed in contact 
with the material to be tested, a con- 
stant speed power driven fan for 
evacuating air from the vacuum 
chamber, an outlet port for emitting 
the air, a pressure gauge to measure 
the dégree of partial vacuum in the 
chamber and indicating this on a 
fixed scale. An arm connected with 
the manually operated switch which 
starts and stops the fan forces and 
holds the measuring indicator in posi- 


tion when the switch is turned off. 

The scale used with the apparatus 
is adhered to a piece of translucent 
plastic and is reproduced on photo- 
graphic film, with a lamp placed 
behind the printed scale so that the 
degree of porosity can be easily read. 

With highly porous material, the 
vacuum created by operation of the 
apparatus will be slight, and this 
vacuum increases as the porosity de- 
creases. The scale used with the ap- 
paratus may be graduated in absolute 
units or have no units and be made 
to show the relative porosities of two 
or more pieces of material. 

Because of its portability the ap- 
paratus can be especially valuable as 
a demonstration device to show rela- 
tive porosities of materials, 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encrane Section. Paigeut Deeieten of Se vee ort Dee 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 


Paper Industry Fun Wilts of coh won aa te 
mon! 
Puede Pa 
Laxe Statzs Section. Technical Association of the oy and Pease 
Enduets Tuesday of each month at the Conway Appie- 
“ican th Vatier Secriox. T Association of the Pulp and 
American 


of the and 
ESeowe On, 


‘echnical 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cuicaco Prorzssionat Parzr Grour—First Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago, Ill, 


WOOD PULP 


Production of wood pulp by United States mills 
for the first half of 1944 is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at 4,972,000 tons. In comparison 
with the tonnage manufactured in the same period in 


1943, output has been increased 6.4% this year. The 
country’s estimated capacity for all grades of wood 
pulp is given at 11,605,411 tons as of 1943, against 
an actual production of 9,043,394 tons for that year. 
These figures indicate that in 1942 when pulp output 
reached an all-time record of 10,231,102 tons, esti- 
mated capacity was 11,352,200 tons and that the in- 
dustry operated at 90% of its productive capacity 
to attain this noteworthy production. In 1943, with 
an estimated capacity of 11,605,411 tons, total pro- 
duction of 9,043,394 tons was at 78% of capacity. 
Since the war, manpower and other abnormal factors 
have curtailed the production of wood pulp substan- 
tially below the capacity of the industry. Capacity of 
the pulp mills varies considerably in the different 
grades produced. In 1943, for example, the largest 
tonnage was in unbleached sulphate. Mills producing 
this type of pulp operated at 80%- of capacity. The 
next largest tonnage was in bleached sulphite which 
aggregated 1,553,196 tons, against a capacity of 1,- 
943,413 tons, and at a production ration of 80% for 
the year. The third largest tonnage was in ground- 
wood which totaled 1,546,991 tons, against a capacity 
of 2,299,679 tons, which operated at 67% of capacity. 
It is apparent from these figures that the capacity of 
domestic mills is adequate to produce the pulp now 
required, but that wartime factors have substantially 
decreased the productive capacity of the industry. 


In an analysis of the current wood pulp supply 
situation from the comprehensive and timely issued 
reports by the Department of Commerce, it is evident 
that the industry is currently attaining and maintain- 
ing a high production against quite formidable war- 
time handicaps. Total production for the first half 
of 1944 of 4,972,000 tons is broken down and com- 
pared with the like period in 1943 as follows: un- 
bleached sulphate, 1,863,000 tons, against 1,711,000 
tons in 1943, a decrease of .04% ; groundwood, 797,- 


000 tons, against 793,000 tons in 1943, a decrease of 
0.5% ; bleached sulphite 751,000 tons, against 807,000 
tons in 1943, a decrease of 6.9% ; non-paper grades 
of bleached sulphite, 172,000 tons, against 189,000 


tons in 1943, a decrease of 9.0%; unbleached sul- 


phite, 446,000 tons, against 448,000 tons in 1943, a 
decrease of 0.4%; miscellaneous pulp, 523,000 tons, 
against 332,000 tons in 1943, an increase of 57.5%; 
bleached sulphate, 314,000 tons, against 296,000 tons 


in 1943, an increase of 5.7%; soda, 207,000 tons, 


against 213,000 tons in 1943, a decrease of 2.85% ; 


semi-bleached sulphate, 70,000 tons» against 76,000. 
tons in 1943, a decrease of 7.95%. 
Imports of wood pulp, all grades, in the first half 


of 1944 totaled 545,000 tons, compared with 632,000 
tons in 1943, or a decrease of 13.8%. The largest 


decrease was in unbleached sulphite, amounting to 
24.4% ; and the next largest in soda, reflecting a de- 
cline of 20%. Exports for the first half of 1944 
aggregated 103,000 tons, compared with 136,000 tons 


in 1943, a decrease of 24.3%. 

Consumption of wood pulp totaled 5,430,000 tons 
in the first half of 1944, compared with 5,432,000 
tons in the same period in 1943. The largest increase 
appears in miscellaneous grades which average 42.4% 
more; unbleached sulphate 4.0% and groundwood 
1.0% more. The greatest decline in consumption ap- 
peared in unbleached sulphite, 14.5%; in semi- 
bleached sulphate, 12.9% ; in soda, 10.3%. The de- 
cline in all paper grades was 9.6%, and 4.7% in non- 
paper grades of wood pulp. 

The inventory position at the close of the first half 
of 1944 indicates total stocks of 408,000 tons, com- 
pared with 668,000 tons for the like period in 1943, 
or a decrease this year of 28.9%. The largest de- 
crease was in unbleached sulphite, 60.9%; miscel- 
laneous, 45.8% ; soda, 36.1%; unbleached sulphate, 
35.5%, and bleached sulphite, 31.3%. The decline in 
stocks of all paper grades was 31.4%, and 31.3% in 
non-paper grades of wood pulp. 

The current trend in the consumption of unbleached 
sulphate pulp, which is in very short supply relative 
to, essential and urgent demand, is upward. The in- 
ventory position is little changed in trend. Current 


. production shows an upward trend, with imports and 


exports apparently leveling off. In summarizing the 
wood pulp situation at the end of the first half of 
1944 the Department of Commerce states in part that 
wood pulp consumption for the first six months of 
1944 was about the same as for the corresponding 
period of 1943 whereas new supply (production plus 
imports) was about 4% greater in like comparison. 
Domestic production in the first half of this year was 
up 6% over that in the same period of 1943; imports 
were down 14%. Notwithstanding the comparative 
improvement in supply, inventories at the end of 
June were 39% below those of June 1943. This drop 
was caused by consumption exceeding new supply in 
the last half of 1943 and early part of 1944. 
Commenting on the future supply the Department 
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states that wood pulp authorized for consumption 
(including exports) for the first 9 months of 1944 
totals 8,470,000 tons which is at an annual level of 
11,293,000 tons. Subtracting the 1,100,000 tons of 
pulp expected from Canada leaves 10,193,000 tons to 


be produced in domestic mills. For the first six 


months of 1944 the ratio of pulpwood to pulp was 
1.624 cords per ton which if applied te the estimated 
1944 domestic pulp production requirement amounts 


to a consumption of 16,553,000 cords of wood. The 
number of war prisoners cutting pulpwood has re- 


mained relatively stable during recent weeks at ap- 
proximately 7,000. 


J. S. Bennett Elected Vice President 


Joseph S. Bennett, recently manager of sales of 
the American Engineering Company, Philadelphia, 
has been elected Vice President. Mr. Bennett has 
been connected with A-E-CO successively as drafts- 
man, assistant construction engineer, assistant me- 
chanical engineer and manager of sales. 


His B.S. in M.E. and M.E. were received from 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he is now a 
special lecturer at the Graduate School. Author of 
many papers on technical subjects, Mr. Bennett holds 
31 patents in the United States and 106 patents 
including foreign countries. ° 

He was a First Lieutenant of Combat Engineers, 
in World War I and is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, American Society 
of Naval Engineers, Franklin Institute and the Engi- 
neer’s Club of Philadelphia. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 


uly ® i Bly Sali-a oe aealaiasce 90.2 
uy . 90.1 
uly . 90.8 

August ‘ 

August 12... 

August 19 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES y 
ear 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1943 87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87.8 


1944 89.6 89.6 89.2 88.8 89.7 92.6 81.7 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Year to Date.... 87.3 68.5 78.7 86.9 94.2 93.8 88.1 89.3 
Year Average.... 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Associa- 
tion, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 


Year 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1938 56 63 60 60 59 59 69 70 73 67 61 64 
1939 65 73 7%. @ 73 @ FF 2 98 #8 97 77 
1940 78 #75 76 82 85 77 79 78 85 83 77 78 
1941 81 88 89 91 94 92 98 95 99 98 90 92 
1942 102 101 95 82 72 68 75 76 81 82 77 84 
1943 86 88 94 96 94 89 96 94 94 93 87 93 
1944 90 96 96 96 96 85 
Week ending July 15, 1944—91 


Week ending July 22, 1944—94 
Week ending July 29, 1944—96 


Week ending Aug. » 1944—96 
Week ending Aug. 12, 1944—96 
Week ending Aug. 19, 1944—95 


+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the Na- 
tional Paperboard Assn. 


RESULTS TRY WITCO’S NO. 11 


WITCO CARBON BLACK NO. 11 is a dustless, 


cleaner carbon black that disperses readily and 


evenly to impart a deep, rich tone to your black 


papers. It is more economical... 
gives finer, more uniform results 
and may be placed directly in the 
beater without removal from the 
bag. Avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity to improve and reduce the 
cost of your black papers. Write for 


samples today. 


Kavir 


Witrco CHEMICAL CoMPANY 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer., Inc.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK « Boston + Chicago + Detroit » Cleveland - Akron + London 


August 31, 1944 
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Silbraz joints are the strongest joints that can be made on brass or 
copper pipe or tubing They cannot creep or pull apart under any tem- 
perature or pressure which the pipe or tubing itself can safely withstand. 

Silbraz joints are easily made with an oxyacetylene torch. When 
alterations to the line are necessary, Silbraz joints can be taken apart 
by reheating with the torch The Walseal valves or fittings used for mak- 
ing Silbraz joints may be re-used in the same or a new position. Enough 
alloy usually remains in the insert groove of the valve or fitting to per- 
mit a second Silbraz joint to be made, without the necessity of inserting 
additional alloy. 

Walseal valves, fittings, and flanges for making Silbraz joints are a 
modern development of the Walworth Company — manufacturers of 
valves and pipe fittings for more than a century. For detailed informa- 
tion about Walseal products, write for Circular 84. For information on 
Walworth’s complete line of valves, fittings, pipe, and pipe wrenches 
write on your company letterhead for a free copy of Catalog 42 
* Registered trade marks 


ig. WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


60 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WALSEAL COUPLING 


WALSEAL TEE 


WALSEAL GLOBE 


WALSEAL FLANGE VALVE 


One-Piece PIPE LINES 


The above illustrates the details of a Walseal 
tee and Silbraz joints. The center port has been 
cut away to show the ring of silver brazing 
alloy which is inserted by the manufacturer in 
the ports of every Walseal product 

The right-hand port has been cut away to 
show the penetration of the alloy after the pipe 
and fitting have been silver brazed. 

The left side of the tee shows the fillet of 
silver brazing alloy which completely encircles 
the pipe at the juncture of pipe and fitting — 
indicating that the Silbraz joint is completed. 
Because the brazing alloy penetrates both pipe 
and fitting, the resulting Silbraz joint actually 
makes the pipe and fitting into a one-piece 
pipe line. 
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Rag Content Paper for Plastics’ 


By Walter G. Hendrich'’ 


Abstract 


The importance of predetermining the uses to which 
a filler paper is to be adapted before the sheet is made 
is stressed since special raw materials and a varied 
manufacturing procedure may be required. An out- 
line of some of the various factors which must be 
considered during the manufacturing process if the 
laminating specifications are to be met, is given. 


In Webster’s dictionary the word “plastic” is de- 
fined as “giving form or fashion to a mass.” Another 
definition for physicists is “capable of being deformed 
continuously and permanently in any direction with- 
out rupture under a stress exceeding the yield value.” 

To the cotton fiber consuming group of the paper 
industry, it really was nothing new to produce a 
paper of sufficient porosity or absorbency for cotton 
filler. Even before the first World War, a large ton- 
nage of such cotton filler was produced for the vul- 
canizing industry where treatment with zinc chloride 
produced a leather substitute. It was the general 
opinion then that the post-war period would not 
warrant such a product, but contrary to this belief, a 
survey in 1925 showed that the use of such paper 
had exceeded well over 100 million pounds. Without 
being very familiar with the word “plastic,” paper- 
makers in many cases had produced a resinlike plastic 
in their sheet by the use of formaldehydes and ureas 
in conventional papers such as blueprint and photo- 
graphic, as well as other wet strength papers. 


With the outbreak of the second World War, the 
belief that there would be a metal shortage and an 
abundance of fiber with vast resources of wood and 
cotton was widespread. Unfortunately, however, this 
opinion has since been just reversed. 


A great deal of very successful work has been done 
by various institutions and paper mill technical staffs 
in the sulphite and sulphate field. The Byron Weston 
Company appears to be one of the first of the rag 
fiber mills to work on cotton paper filler with some 
strength characteristics which are of value to the war 
effort. Forerunners of this project have worked 
mainly for decorative or appearance effects. It would 
be too lengthy to go into the details of specialties 
made from such paper. Experience in the field leads 
to the belief that cotton fiber paper has a place in a 
price range between cloth and sulphite cooked by the 
Mitscherlich process and kraft. The laminator or 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 14-17, 1944. 

1 Member TAPPI; 


Director of Research, Byron Weston Co., 
Dalton, Mass. 
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plastic producer has a finished product price range 
which enables a choice from a wide resin and filler 
field. The use of plastic material may be even more 
selective in the coming post-war period as compared to 
the present, necessitating a greater variety of fillers. 


Stock Preparation 


In producing a paper for the plastic industry, it is 
well to determine which particular resin is to be used, 
the percentage of filler in the final product, the vis- 
cosity during the impregnation, and the equipment to 
produce a fibrous web which will fill the conversion 
requirements of the impregnation laminator, as well 
as the final specifications. After all this basic infor- 
mation is obtained from the manufacturer, the paper- 
maker can start to work on the selection of fibrous 
raw materials. Here a broad field of textile waste in 
the form of rags, threads, or raw cotton is available. 
In some cases old rags can be used where strength 
does not play an important part. Information has been 
given by the wood technoligists and cotton research 
chemists concerning individual fibers of 60,000 p.s.i 
tensile strength, which sounds encouraging to any 
plastic laminator, but which places a great burden on 
the papermaker to take these fibers and form a sheet 
of paper with such a strength factor. The papermaker 
is very likely to be discouraged when this filler pro- 
duced on the paper machine results in a paper with 
5,000 to 15,000 pounds tensile strength and finds him- 
self searching for relations between paper strength 
factors and the finished product. 


In making rag fiber paper it is well to start with 
the rag cooking of the material which may be cooked 
for cleanliness and color in preparation for a decora- 
tive type of filler in one case, and in another instance 
to prepare a fiber which requires a high viscosity, alpha 
cellulose and low copper number, with cleanliness and 
color secondary. In some cases cooking may not even 
be advisable dependent on the type of fibrous material 
chosen or plain fermentation of rag as used in early 
blotting paper manufacture. In most cases however, 
cooking with caustic soda may be the most convenient 
method for the papermaker followed by a hot wash of 
the rag in the rag boiler. 

Warm or cold washing methods in the washer, as 
well as washing under various hardness and pH 
conditions of the washing water have, without doubt, 
some effect on the quality halfstock produced in re- 
gard to softness and absorbency, but much more im- 
portant appears to be the degree of beating in the 
washer. 


Bleaching in most cases 1s advisable in cotton fiber 
TAPPI Section, Pace 79 
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preparation, especially when colored rags have been 
used, followed by a good washing to free the fiber 


of small oxidized particles which may impair the _ 


softness and absorbency of the final filler web. It is 
well to prepare a halfstock of a low ash. 

The beating time of stock depends greatly on the 
type of tackle and can vary between 2 and 8 hours. 
In thin sheets below 2 and 3 thousands excessive 
hydration of fiber is not ‘as critical as it is in thicker 
fillers where a higher density may result from too 
much hydration. The addition of pigments, some 
resins like melamine and mucilage for better adhesive 


and fiber felting, have to be taken into consideration. | 


This again depends on the individual requirements 
of the laminating. 


Specifications 


Paper machines crews should be supplied with 
proper specifications as to weight, caliper, porosity, 
apparent density, formation, tensile strength, stretch, 
tear, absorption, bursting strength, and wet strength. 
The uniformity of the filler across the machine, as 
well as with the grain, is of greatest importance to the 
impregnator and laminator. 


In some applications where appearance, cleanliness, 
color, and opacity are important, or where pigments 
are used, the choice of a pigment which will not be 
affected by the resin impregnation and cure must be 
made. In another case where strength characteristics 
are wanted, length of fiber, formation, freeness of 
stock, pressing, and drying should be taken into con- 
sideration. In cases where electrical properties are 
required, the absence of any metals, and the presence 
of high alpha cellulose percentage and low copper 
number are essential in the final filler. 

Dry and wet strength as well as tensile strength 
have to be taken into account in bag molding or con- 
tour work. It seems very reasonable that after con- 
siderably more work has been done in the paper in- 
dustry, kraft and sulphite papers will be used where 
higher tensile strength requirements prevail, and cot- 
ton paper where higher impacts, lower water absorp- 
tion, good electrical properties, and machineability are 
wanted. In one filler application, greater resistance 
to abrasion is found in a cotton paper-filled laminate 
and also better bursting strength. This latter factor 
seems mainly due to a better distribution and. flow of 
phenolic resin and coverage of fiber with resin as com- 
pared to a wood fiber sheet. 

A great many enthusiastic statements have been 
made about test results of finished plastics with paper 
filler by sincere research groups in this field, but it is 
too early to forecast specific applications for the post- 
war period. Without doubt, some uses of plastics will 
disappear when other materials become more 
abundant, but more new markets will be created where 
a paper filler will find its place. 


New Possibilities 


The more intimate acquaintance of the paper tech- 
nologist with the plastic chemist furthered by dis- 
cussion should bring about new possibilities in paper- 
making as well as in the plastic field. The ultimate 
in cotton fiber filler, as in sulphite and kraft, has not 
been reached in regard to strength and appearance, 
and many phases in papermaking, e.g., length of 
fiber versus formation versus density versus impreg- 
nation, and low or high pressure lamination versus 
final product test, must be clarified in present research. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Get Maritime “M” 


The United States Maritime Commission has 
announced the award of the Maritime “M” to the 
three plants of Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. A 
telegram from Admiral H. L. Vickery of the Mari- 
time Commission notified the company of the award, 
which is given in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the Commission’s shipbuilding program. 

In his acknowledgement, John W. Haddock, presi- 
dent of Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., said, in 
part: “We deeply appreciate this signal honor, and 
every member of our organization will be extremely 
proud of this award.. We are glad that we have been 
able to contribute towards the great achievement 
which the Maritime Commission has accomplished in 
providing the bridge of ships necessary to adequately 
serve our fighting forces who are carrying victory 
with them to the far corners of the world.” 

A brief review of the company’s production record 
in building gear drives for cargo ships and seagoing 
tugs indicates that this recognition is well deserved. 
It was in May, 1941, that Farrel-Birmingham was 
first instructed to proceed with engineering details 
for the first order of marine reduction gear units to 
equip C-1A type cargo vessels.. Since that date, 
many orders have been filled for scores of marine 
propulsion drives for the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
and throughout these years of production Farrel- 
Birmingham workers have consistently “beat the 
schedule.” 

The award carries with it the privilege of flying 
the Maritime “M” Pennant and the Victory Fleet 
Flag, and all employees are entitled to wear the Mari- 
time Badge of Merit. 

The company and its employees have received other 
citations for their contribution to the war effort. The 
Navy “E,” first awarded in March, 1942, has been 
renewed four successive times since; the display of 
the Treasury Minute Man Flag indicates over 90 per 
cent participation in the pay-roll deduction plan for 
the purchase of war savings bonds. 

Formal presentation of the Maritime “M” will be 
made by a representative of the Maritime Commission 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 


Reforestation Praised in Editorial 


Efforts of “Trees for Tomorrow, Inc.,” an or- 
ganization financed by paper mills in northern Wis- 
consin, to promote tree-planting, were commended 
recently in a front-page editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. The paper praised the 
offer of two seedlings for every pulpwood tree cut 
from a farm woodlot and delivered to the mills. 

It was pointed out that the farmer is offered a . 
market at standard prices along with a means of 
perpetuating the woodlot. City and county community 
forest promotion also were lauded. 

“These and other efforts mean that a number of 
paper mills in Wisconsin are taking the initiative, 
spending their own money and effort, to get large 
areas of privately owned lands back to productive 
forests,” the editorial said. 

“Of course there is an angle of self-interest to these 
efforts. The mills need pulpwood. They want a con- 
stant supply of it. But, since flourishing pulpwood 
forests, permanently established, would yield all the 
public benefits inherent in any forest cover, these 
activities are publicly desirable. ... ” 
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Reduce Pressroom Waste by Supplies 


Inspection’ 


By Jack Beierwaltes' 


Abstract : 


Much press downtime, spoilage, and expense can 
be eliminated by careful examination of ink, printing 
plates, and paper immediately upon their receipt in the 
printing plant. Faulty supplies can then be corrected 
before presstime. 

Inks can be checked by simple tests for drying of 
stock on press for crystallization, chalking, picking, 
transfer and trap, print sharpness, lay, color and off- 
set by tap-outs, proofing, or drawdowns. 

Plates can be checked by thorough inspection using 
a magnifying glass, depthometer, type high gauge, 
straightedge, a smooth, plane surface, and a square. 

Paper can be checked by examination to make cer- 
tain correct stock was delivered. Sheet squareness is 
checked by comparing length of opposite edges, print- 
ability and varnishing qualities by proofing. Litho- 
graphing qualities of coated paper can be checked bv 
application of phosphoric acid solution or rubbing 
with moistened finger. Inexpensive testing can be 
made as simple or as complex as plant management 
desires. 


Even the best suppliers have their control limits. 
No matter how good a supplier may be, the printer 
must still face the problem of uniformity. This text 
is a discussion of that problem, with a few suggestions 
for solving it by inexpensive and simple means. 

Those printers who are using and can afford pre- 
makeready systems have the best possible means for 
handling supplies, but every printer can make produc- 
tion more efficient by detecting and correcting possi- 
bilities for trouble in the supplies before they reach 
the presses and production. There are many simple 
methods and short cuts which have long been used in 
the supply trades. Most printers have never been 
shown or never bothered to learn all the possibilities 
of them or apply them in this respect; such things 
as all that tearing or folding a sheet of paper can in- 
dicate, how much can be learned about an ink with a 
couple of normally sensitive fingers, and what a glass 
and a couple of precision gages can show about a 
halftone plate. ; 

By setting up a supplies control “system,” the 
faulty supplies can be picked out before they spoil a 
job, lose a customer, or ruin a profit period. 

Outlined here are some plans for such,a system. 
By these methods a control system as thorough or as 
simple as is warranted can be set up. 


Ink 


Many troubles can be avoided by having the can 
cover removed and the ink simply inspected the same 
day it is received. So the simplest, easiest and cheap- 
est way to check inks is to Jook at them. Fig. 1. 
= Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
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Ink trouble possibilities might be classed as fol- 
lows: 
1. Drying 
a. On stock - 
b. On press 


c. Crystallization 
d. Chalking 


2. Printability 
a. Pick 
b. “Lift,” transfer and trap 
c. Sharpness of print 
ay 


3. Color 
4. Offset 


DryING 


The drying of inks is caused by the vehicles ab- 
sorbing oxygen from the air and probably to a cer- 
tain extent of the molecules of the vehicle linking to- 
gether to form larger but fewer molecules or poly- 
merization. Certain metallic soaps (ground in drying 
oils) can be added to hasten this greatly— cobalt, 
manganese, and lead, in that order of activity. If an 
ink inadvertently contains too little of these driers, 
or too much, trouble will result. The drying of a 
film of ink either on paper, ink plate, or rollers, is de- 
pendent on the thickness of that film of ink, and also 
on the absorptiveness of the paper stock. A heavy 
film of ink, be it on paper or press, dries a lot slower 
than does a thin film. So, in checking inks for dry- 
ing, film thickness is an important factor and should 
be considered carefully. 

The simplest way to check inks for drying is the 
tap-out, Fig. 2. A light dab should be picked up on a 
clean second or third finger and tapped out on the 
sheet on which the ink will be printed. The ink 
should be tapped 20 times or so in one spot and then 
the finger while still tapping should slowly be moved 
away from the original spot until there ceases to be 
a transfer. This should produce an even gradation 
of varying thickness from one extremely heavy to 
practically no film at all. Of course the wider, but 
particularly the longer or the bigger the tap-out, the 
easier it will be to examine it. 

The name, the number of the ink, and the time at 
which the tap-out was made should be marked on the 
piece of paper used and the paper then should be 
slipped into a stock pile. After the number of hours 
have elapsed in which the ink is expected to dry, the 
test sheet should be removed and a finger wiped across 
the tapped-out ink in two or three places to see how 
the ink in the different film thicknesses is drying. If 
it dries a little slowly (2 to 4 hours late), add up to 
perhaps a quarter of an ounce of a good cobalt drier 
to each pound of ink and thoroughly mix as the job 
goes to press. If the ink is from 10 to 12 hours slow 
in drying, perhaps up to a third of an ounce of a 
good cobalt drier and a quarter of an ounce of paste 
drier will correct it. These proportions will probably 
do the job or at least the ink will not cause any 
trouble. 
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Each manufacturer can give much more definite 
information concerning the amounts of the driers to 
be added to his particular inks. If the tap-out doesn’t 
dry in the portion where the film thickness approxi- 
mates the one to be printed for two, three, or several 
days, it would probably be best to ask for a reship- 
ment for that reason and return the ink. 

As the drying of the different film thicknesses is 
checked, the drying time should be noted opposite 
the point where the test was made. When it is found 
necessary to add drier to the ink, the amounts and 
types of drier should be indicated immediately on the 
can before the information is forgotten, and the tap- 
out clipped to the job ticket for fecord. es 

If the ink is a fast or hard drying type, such as 
some heavy cover or bond inks, they sometimes cause 
trouble by drying too quickly on the press. Although 
it is practically impossible to predict how fast any 
ink will dry on the press, a rough idea can be obtained 
as to whether or not the ink might cause trouble by 
tapping it out on a clean polished piece of %4 inch 
steel plate as was done on the paper. The plate should 
be kept from 5 degrees to 10 degrees warmer than 
the pressroom temperature by placing it near a steam 
pipe or radiator to more closely approximate condi- 
tions on a press which has been running. 


CRYSTALLIZATION 


This check can be made in much the same way. 
First tap out the first down color, and allow it to 
stand and dry the length of time it will probably be 
printed before the succeeding color will be printed 
over it. When that time has elapsed, the succeedine 
color can then be tapped out over the dried first film. 
Then, as it dries the way in which the succeeding 
color dries and binds on the first down color can be 
checked. Any trouble can then be corrected before 
going to press, where delay is always expensive. 


CHALKING 

Chalking has the appearance of an undried ink 
where the color easily wipes off the sheet but the 
smear does not seem to be greasy. It will not smear 
and streak out like wet ink does. 

Chalking is due to the ink not having as high a 
binding vehicle content as it should for a given sheet. 
The sheet will absorb too much of the vehicle and 


Fic. 1 


Fic. 2 
Fic. 1. The Simplest, Easiest and Cheapest Way to Check Inks Is to Look at Them. 


leave the unbound pigment laying up on the surface 
where it can be easily wiped off. Inasmuch as the 
paper can and will cause this as much or more often 
than the ink, the check to be at all conclusive must be 
made on the same stock on which the run will be 
made. The first tap-out drying check described would 
be used in checking for any tendency for the ink to 
chalk. If the color can be wiped off without the 
greasy smear evident in conventional nondrying, it 
would be wise to immediately mark on the cans of 
the ink checked that % to 1 ounce of No. 3 or No. 5 
litho (linseed) varnish, and perhaps % ounce of 
paste drier should be carefully mixed into each pound 
of the ink as it goes to press. Actually, slow drying 
and chalking often go hand in hand for if the ink fails 
to dry to a solid film, the vehicle continues to seep 
into the capillaries of the paper until so much is 
drained off the pigment that it is not properly bound 
to the sheet. Consequently if the ink actually is very 
slow in drying it may also chalk. 


Use oF Proor Press 


While the tap-out is the simplest, easiest, and quick- 
est method for checking the ink with quite con- 
clusive results, there are more definite means of check- 
ing ink for drying. Probably the best of them in- 
volves the use of a proof press. Every plant has at 
least one proof press of one kind or another. No 
matter how old, if it is the cylinder type, it can be 
made to render a real service. In addition to this a 
brayer with a new roller, or one in good condition, 
should be set aside for control testing only. Then a 
test plate should be made up representative of most 
all types of forms, containing a solid, a halftone, plus 
some small and large type and rules. If it isn’t too 
much trouble, a piece of plate glass, about 12-inches 
square, should be anchored near the proof press. 

The inks to be checked can then be rolled out on 
this glass plate which, being raised, will confine the 
roll-out surface within a constant area. In checking 
inks by proof, one is not merely attempting to check 
the composition in a galley or the plate for imper- 
fections. The ink should be carefully rolled out evenly 
on the testing plate and glass roll-out plate so that the 
distribution compares with that of a press. The cyl- 
inder should be packed so that the impression is simi- 
lar to that carried on a production press. Underlay- 


Fic. 3 
Fic. 2. The Simplest Way to Check Inks for Drying 


(etc.) Is the Tap-Out. Fic. 3. Ink Penetration:—Which Ink Loses More Quickly Its Glossy Greasy Sheen? 
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ing the plate will be helpful, but of course an overlay 
is out of the question on a nonregistering proof press. 

A small amount of ink is applied to the carefully 
cleaned brayer roller and rolled out in two directions, 
at right angles to each other. When the ink is evenly 
distributed on the roll-out area, ink up the testing 
plate with the brayer, as nearly like the inking job 
done by a production press as possible. When a proof 
is pulled on the same stock the ink will be printed on 
without adding ink to the roll-out slab, plate, or the 
brayer. Additional ink is picked up on the brayer by 
again rolling it out on the inked roll-out slab. This 
ink is again distributed on the plate just as was pre- 
viously done and another proof pulled, which na- 
turally will have a little less ink, just as on a color 
run-down on a production press. This process can 
be repeated until so little ink remains that the form 
fails to print properly. 

This gives a series of proofs with varying amounts 
of ink. They will not only enable one to make some 
very conclusive drying checks, but can be used for 
checking many other properties, of the inks as well. 
The name and number of the inks and the time at 
which the proofs were pulled should also be noted on 
each of them. Also, the proof number designating 
the order in which each proof was pulled—No. 1, No. 
2, No. 3, etc., should be noted. The drying of the ink 
on these proofs can be checked in the same way the 
drying of the ink on the tap-outs was done. After 
all the work with them is completed, they can be filed 
in an envelope for further reference or fastened to 
the ink cans they were made with to give the press- 
man or whoever uses the ink an idea of what he 
might expect. As for checking the drying of the ink 
on the press, as long as the ink is on the brayer it 
can be more evenly rolled out on the steel plate than 
tapped out. 

The precision proof presses with their own inking 
systems simplify and improve greatly the operations 
done with the brayer. As for laying down various 
films of ink, they can do as well or better than a pro- 
duction press. Then too they can be made ready as 
well or better than any production press, and impres- 
sion, which is always a very important factor, can be 
very careful'y controlled. With one of these presses 
the checking of ink can be done in a very exacting 
manner. 


InK PRINTABILITY CHECK 


An ink to print must transfer from metal to rubber 
or composition rollers to the sheet. One of the ways 
the ink maker does this is by formulating the ink so 
that it will be sticky or tacky. If the ink is too tacky 
it picks the sheet, if nothing worse, and if it isn’t 
tacky enough, it fills in the wells of type and the 
screens of halftones. 

Still today one of the best and most widely used 
methods of checking tack is the tap-out. To check 
an ink.in this manner so that it will mean something 
definite, the ink to be checked must be tapped out on 
one finger while the next finger is tapping out a little 
of the same ink from an earlier order (from a stand- 
ard can previously put aside for that purpose) which 
has produced known results. The tap-out should be 
made on the stock to be run and, if both inks pick, 
it’s pretty fair evidence the stock is a little low in 
pick resistance. If the new ink picks, but not the 
old or standard, then the new ink is at fault and 
should either be corrected by the ink maker, or, if it 
isn’t too bad, a little compound or reducing varnish 
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added to the ink in the pressroom may be the simplest 
way of eliminating the trouble. If the new ink is less 
tacky, which it probably will be if it is just a few 
days old, it may not print as sharply if the difference 
is very great. 

If there is a series of three or four inks to be 
printed, on a two-, three-, four- or five-color press, 
the tack of each succeeding color should be less than 
the preceding colors, in the order of their printing, 
to trap properly. The tackiness of the first down color 
should be as great as possible without picking the 
stock to be printed, and the tack of the last color 
should be great enough to transfer properly and no 
more. 

The proof press, however, will show a lot more 
about the printability of an ink. To check for de- 
gree of printability, all checking must be done against 
a standard. This is relatively simple in the case of 
the inks used regularly. A 1- or a 5-pound can of 
each from a completely satisfactory order should be 
set aside as a standard and marked as such and its use 
in production forbidden. Then all checking can be 
done against a known standard and judged accord- 
ingly. A proof press can be also used to gain con- 
clusive ideas about the trapping properties of two or 
more inks. Two or three plates can be inked up be- 
fore pulling a proof, then a series of proofs pulled 
one on top of the other as quickly as possible by re- 
moving the plate bearing the first down color and 
quickly substituting the next, etc. The more rapidly 
this is done the more reliable the results. 

With the proofs previously pulled for drying 
checks, inspections can be .made to determine clean- 
ness of print, sharpness of the type, and lack of fill in 
the deeper tones of the halftone. 


CoLor 


No better way of checking an ink for shade can 
be found than by making comparisons between a 
series of dried proofs. bearing a gradation of film 
thicknesses from a too-heavy-to-print film to one that 
doesn’t cover. The shade of all inks changes at least 
a little in drying and also greatly by the thickness of 
the ink film. Therefore in this series should be found 
a print which.exactly matches the customer’s color 
O. K. 

Such a series of proofs also furnishes a pretty fair 
indication of the way in which an ink will lay. How- 
ever, minute differences in impression and evenness 
of ink distribution are tremendous factors in this re- 
spect, and it therefore cannot be considered by any 
means an infallible check for mottle. 

However, the greater share of the success of all the 
above described methods of prechecking will depend 
largely on the one who does it. If he’s interested, 
understands what he is trying to do, and is observant, 
it will be amazing how much his fingers, his proof 
press and proofs can be made to tell him. 


OFFSET 


Offset is another source of trouble and it’s possible, 
with a little experience and a simple little method to 
know what to expect from printing a given ink on a 
given sheet. This, of course, must be essentially a 
relative test to determine whether a new ink will off- 
set more or less than a standard, or one sheet cause 
an ink to offset more than another. 

This method (see Fig. 3) involves drawing two 
inks down very loosely, leaving a heavy film of the 
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recently received ink against a standard on the sheet 
to be printed and then observing which ink loses more 
quickly its glossy, greasy sheen. The one which be- 


comes dull quicker is setting faster and should offset 
less. After the inks have set for a minute or two, 
each ink can be smeared out with as nearly the same 
pressure as possible and, if the pressure has been the 
same, the one which smears the least will probably 
be the least likely to offset. 


Plates 


The properties of printing plates are more evident 
and less abstract than those of paper and ink. Al- 
though it would be difficult indeed to set up an air- 
tight system of prechecking plates, most of the more 
common sources of trouble could be quite easily and 
quickly checked and eliminated before production. 
The success of present premakeready methods have 
already shown that. However, premakeready fre- 
quently implies an extensive and costly program or 
department suitable only for the larger printers doing 
the volume of work to support it. 

As with inks, however, a supply control system for 
printing plates can be set up as simple or extensive 
as the printer believes warranted by the size and type 
of his business. 

The first step in checking plates is to look at them 
as they come in to make sure the proper plates are re- 
ceived, not those intended for someone else. Shipping 
clerks have been known to make errors due to inex- 
perience, similarity in the names of two printing 
plants, or for any number of reasons. More careful 
examination and checking against the dummy or art 
work for the plate will show whether everything is 
in it that was wanted or whether something unwanted 
is present. Finding such errors, as the plates are 
received, normally will allow enough time for correc- 
tion before the job is ready for the press. This would 
eliminate the necessity for lifting the plate out of a 
locked up form and shutting down the press while 
the correction is being made. 


Fic. 4 


Fic. 5 
Fic. 4. A Good Glass and an Experienced Eye Can Often Spot Unwanted Shoulders on Dots, Type, Rules, etc. 


A good portion of the plates sold today are flat and 
wood mounted. The effect of the changes in hu- 
midity and temperature on even the finest of oil 
treated blocks is well known. Those effects will 
probably become even more pronounced in the fu- 
ture, as supplies and transportation facilities dwindle 
and force the use of lower grade blocks which will 
not hold shape so well. Even good wood block mounts 
will warp and twist and consequently rock on the bed 
of the press. A rocking plate is a common cause of 
slurs. A rocking cut can be easily detected by check- 
ing it on an idle press bed, a good flat glass plate, 
or whatever is handy and equally suitable. Both sides, 
the wood and the metal surfaces, should be checked 
for smoothness. 

Work-ups occur when the edges of a block, wood or 
otherwise, are not square, i.e., perfectly perpendicular 
to the press bed. A chip or a shaving under the edge 
of the block at the time it is sawed or trimmed might 
easily cause that. So, upon receiving printing plates 
it would be wise to check all block edges for square- 
ness. A good cabinet maker’s square should serve 
nicely and thus eliminate a troublesome springy form 
or incessant work-ups throughout a run. 

It 1s not uncommon for a group of letters or other 


printing matter to be unusually lower or higher than 
the other matter on the printing surface of an electro 


or other plate. This type of flaw can be easily and 
quickly picked up by placing a straight edge in differ- 
ent directions across the surface of the plate and the 
flaw corrected before presstime. 

‘Cuts may occasionally fail to print properly be- 
cause of a flaw in etching or tooling; a good glass and 
an experienced eye can often spot unwanted shoulders 
on dots, type matter, rules, etc., Fig, 4. 

A plate can be quickly and easily checked for 
height, Fig. 5. There are a number of good type 
gages on the market, selling between 1 and 5 dollars. 
This type of gage will check only the height of the 


Fic. 6 
Fic. 5. Type High?—A 


Plate Can Be Quickly and Easily Checked for Height. Good Gages Range from One to Five Dollars. Fic. 6. Grain direction. The Rougher 
Feeling Crease Will Be Across the Grain. The Smoother Will Be With the Grain. 
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edges of the plate, but that is usually where the 
trouble occurs. 

All the tests mentioned are simple in the extreme, 
and quick to make. But it’s the doing of then— 
and regularity of procedure—that’s important. 

For more complete checking a couple of other in- 
struments, more costly than those referred to, but not 
excessively so, are available. First, a good micrometer 
which will indicate the height of a plate and how 
much is to be done to it, if it is too high or too low. 
Better yet, a Hacker or similar type gage, which can 
be used to read in the thousandths the exact height 
of any portion of any plate. 

A depthometer, available for between 25 and $30 
can be used very successfully to determine depth of 
etching. With such an instrument the depths of 
plates can be measured as received and the readings 
checked against the depth standards for different 
types of plates as set up by the photo-engraving and 
electrotype industry. If a plate does not measure up 
accurately when received, a printer’s complaint can 
be recognized without argument and an adjustment 
can be made before trouble occurs. 

Here again a good proof press, properly packed, 
can be used to considerable advantage. If plates are 
carefully proved and the proofs thoroughly examined, 
high and low. spots can be quickly picked up. The 
high portions of the plate will punch through the 
sheet and the low spots will not print properly. In 
fact, the proof press may show more of real value 
than all the other instruments. 

A definite system of checking, carried out consist- 
ently, will reveal flaws before they reach the press 
and delay production. The merit of a checking sys- 
tem is that it will save the pressroom considerable 
trouble, and when trouble does occur, the checks en- 
able it to be tracked down more quickly and with 
more certainty. All of which will add to an improved 
production record. 


Paper 


As in the case of inks and plates, paper should be 
checked the day it is received to see that no errors or 
troubles occurred in shipping and handling. Some 
one must open up the cases and look at the contents, 
particularly the smaller quantities, to make certain 
that a white enamel as ordered was received, instead 


Fic. 7 


Felt or Wire Side? Start Tearing with the Right Hand, Continue 
Down and Circle Tear to Right, Slowly 
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of india, for example, or cover stock instead of bond, 
etc. 

If the cases and skids are carefully opened, they 
can then be closed again in their moistureproof wraps 
to prevent their losing or taking on water on the 
edges of the pile and causing wrinkles, bellying in the 
center, etc., if only a one-color job is to be run. If 
two or more colors are to be printed, the paper should 
be “hung” or put in equilibrium with pressroom hu- 
midity. 

The value of a complete air conditioning system for 
a printing plant can hardly be overestimated. In con- 
sidering methods of correcting paper trouble the ad- 
justment of humidity, dehumidifying in summer and 
injecting moisture in pressrooms in winter, is of pri- 
mary importance. When air is properly conditioned 
the common troubles caused by paper straighten them- 
selves out. 

A frequent source of trouble with papers is due to 
the fact that the stock may not have been trimmed 
squarely: this factor can be checked simply by plac- 
ing the opposite edges of the sheet together, without 
creasing, and comparing the lengths. Any differences 
in edge length will indicate that a certain amount of 
the stock is out of square. 

Many times the grain direction of the stock is an 
important factor in the finished job or the way it runs. 
A good way to check grain direction is to crease the 
sheet hard along first one dimension, running the in- 
dex finger along the crease, and then crease’ along 
the other dimension. The rougher feeling crease will 
be across the grain, and the smoother feeling crease 
will be with the grain. (See Fig. 6.) 


If a sheet, particularly an uncoated one, is to be 
printed on one side only, or if halftones are to be 


printed on one side only, the felt side should be used, 
being smoother. To determine the felt side of a sheet, 
hold the sheet in the left hand with the grain run- 
ning vertically, and with the right hand slowly start 
tearing, Fig. 7. Continue down and circle tear to 
right, slowly. Then turn the sheet so that the far 
side is now nearest, and make the same test. The 
side which splits the most is the wire side, and the 
side on which the tear splits the sheet the least is the 
felt side on which the better printing can be expected. 

A simple and generally used method for checking 
a sheet for smoothness, and thus in some measures 
the way it will print, is to lay a known sheet across 
part of it, pick both sheets up, roll up or fold and 
compare the type of glare it reflects. 

Laying a sheet down and watching the way in 
which it tends to curl can also be helpful. Perhaps 
the sheet can be run in such a way as to take ad- 
vantage of the curl if it’s in one direction only— 
such as curling away from the impression cylinder 
to make stripping easier. Or, if an extremely heavy 
solid is to be printed, the penetration of the ink will 
tend to straighten the curl rather than aggravate it, 
when only one side is to be printed. 

Excess foam or bubbles on a paper or coating ma- 
chine will cause pinholes in a sheet. Pinholes do not 
print halftones or solids properly. About the only 
way to precheck a load of stock for pinholes is to 
examine carefully several sheets selected at random 
from the shipment, using good glass with a fairly 
wide field, such as a linen tester. Such a glass could 
also be used for checking plates. A light placed so 
that it shines through the sheet, or even above the 
sheet so that pinholes can be picked up from the dif- 
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ferences in reflection, will also help considerably. A 
little experience in checking sheets in this manner 
will indicate what is allowable and what is not. 

However, the most conclusive tests as to the print- 
ability of a sheet can only be made by a proof press— 
as used in checking inks. A proof press properly 
used is superior to ink smear and wax tests, even in 
the hands of the best technicians. Getting the ink 
and paper together as soon as possible is important. 
In this way, the more common troubles relating to 
pick tendencies, chalking, drying, mottle, gloss, etc., 
as described in the section covering inks, may be de- 
tected and eliminated before the supplies go to press. 
Inks and paper are interdependent and should be 
checked together. In checking one sheet against an- 
other, or against a standard, two strips each of the 
same caliper, and a little larger than half the size of 
the form are butted together on the cylinder and 
moved into the open grippers so that one gripper 
catches the two butted edges, Fig. 8. An impression 
is then made by the form which has been inked by 
a standard ink, or the one which will be used in 
printing the papers being tested. This produces an 
impression made simultaneously on the two papers 
under identical conditions of impression, film thick- 
ness, impression speed, etc., and permits direct and 
conclusive comparisons, Fig. 9. As for checking the 
relative absorptiveness of two sheets, they can be 
placed side by side, butted together and the loose 
drawdown again made with the one ink to be used, 
as described under “Inks.” The sheet on which the 
ink dulls quicker is probably the more absorbent and 
will very likely be the safest from the standpoint of 
offset. 

Somewhere in the mill or merchants’ warehouses 


an order for a certain offset enamel might be filled 
with a letterpress enamel, as these papers could look 
alike, the difference might not be detected until trouble 
developed on the press, which would then have to be 
shut down until the paper could be replaced. Possi- 
bly the paper might not have been made properly. 
Trouble from these sources can easily be avoided by 


at least a couple of quick tests. The simplest is 
merely to wet a finger and work it around in an at- 
tempt to loosen the coating. If a white, milky-looking 
deposit is on the finger at point of contact, the sheet 


Fic. 8 


Fic. 9 


will probably be unsatisfactory for lithographic work, 
Fig. 10. 

Another check is to put a few drops of a one to 
one solution of 85% phosphoric acid and water on 
the sheet. If bubbles form, there is ample reason to 
call on the supplier to replace the stock without hold- 
ing up production. 


VARNISHING PAPERS 


If a sheet is to be varnished after printing, the 
customer is entitled to a’good varnished job, whether 
it be by press or spirit varnish. While there is a 
considerable difference in varnishes, the paper prob- 
ably has an even greater effect than the varnish on 
the final result. The best varnish will leave much to 
be desired on a poor varnishing sheet, while a medi- 
ocre or poor varnish may look good on a good sheet. 
Paper made by the same formula and mill can, and 
often does, vary considerably from run to run, prob- 
ably more in its absorption qualities than in any other 
respect. This factor cannot be judged by inspection 
so that paper should be proofed with varnish, either 
press or spirit, before it goes to press. 

Paper also has considerable effect on the color of a 
varnish film. In general, the more absorbent sheets 
will make a varnish appear more yellow and less 
glossy. Varnish will appear clearer and glossier usu- 
ally on harder sheets. But this isn’t always the case, 
for color of the base stock, and transparency and oil 
wetting properties of the coating, have considerable 
bearing on varnish color. If a printer has a varnish 
on hand which in the past has given good results, and 
then on a certain run it doesn’t produce the results 
it has in the past, it would be well to check the var- 
nishing qualities of the paper against a known stand- 
ard by the split proof method described previously. 
If this is done before the run is started, this property 
may be detected and appropriate action taken before 
the job is half printed. However, the appearance of 
varnish over a solid ink film is not affected much, if 
at all, by the paper. 

Paper and inks are interdependent, and troubles ap- 
parently caused by one may actually be due to the 
other. The only way to know definitely which is re- 
sponsible is by checking; prechecking as described 
can avoid much waste and trouble. The checks and 
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Fic. 8. Checking for Paper Printability—Two Strips Each of the Same Caliper Are Butted Together on the Cylinder and Moved into the Open 
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tests outlined in this article are not offered as the ulti- 
mate in printing supply control procedure, nor will 
they produce an airtight control system, but with 
them much of the printer’s losses and needless argu- 
ments between him and his supplier can be avoided. 
This prechecking, however, is not intended to re- 
lieve the supplier of the responsibility for uniformity 
of the supplies. In fact, by these means the printer 
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can actually increase the supplier’s responsibility for 
uniformity and more properly fix it. 

The methods are mainly simple and quick to make. 
With a little experience one can do important work. 
A good, interested pressroom foreman or superintend- 
ent can usually find time to check over his supplies 
and by these methods avoid much waste and extra 
work, 


A Proposed New Method for Determining 
the Suitability of Component Parts for V 
Board Production’ 


The Buoyancy Test 


By R. W. Kenneth Ulm’ 


Abstract 


A paper based on what is thought to be a new 
idea in the measurement of paper sizing is being sub- 
mitted for the scrutiny of the membership of TAPPI. 
It is kased on the observed phenomenon that hard 
sized paper will become more buoyant with increasing 
time while slack-sized paper will become less buoyant 
when submerged in water. The effort is made to 
translate this difference into an evaluation of the 
paper as a component for V boards. 


This paper is being presented only because it is 
believed that as many members as possible should 
be given an opportunity to examine, criticize, and 
evaluate an idea (which is thought to be new al- 
though no literature search has been made) that may 
be of value in the war effort. It is under no con- 
sideration a finished piece of research. 

The past two years have seen great strides in the 
development of highly sized paperboards for con- 
tainers for export of Army, Navy, Marine, etc., ma- 
terials. These were earlier known as “weatherproof” 
containers and are now the famous “V” boxes. 
Specifications rose from the LLLB-636a water col- 
ume test to 150 pound wet bursting strength after 
2% hours complete submergence to the present re- 
quirement of 500 pounds wet burst strength after 24 
hours submergence. Along with: this increase in 
strength requirements went the need of new and 
better tests to evaluate the sizing of the component 
plies as they were produced, i.e., control tests. 

Of them all, the most widely adopted has been the 
so-called “Immersion Number” test which consists of 
weighing a 6 by 6 inch sample, submerging it in water 
for 10 minutes, removing, blotting off the excess water, 
and reweighing. The gain in weight expressed as 
centigrams is the immersion number. It has long 
been realized that there were many things unknown 
concerning this test and the mechanism of water ab- 
sorption and penetration therein measured. Among 
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other factors, the question of the influence of time 
of immersion was raised. In an effort to eliminate 
variations caused by the nonuniformity of paper in 
the study of the influence of time on immersion num- 
ber, experiments were proposed wherein the same 
sample of paper was used for all time periods under 
study, the sample being weighed while suspended in 
water. Before any work was done, it was realized that 
the results of such a procedure would be influenced 
by at least two phenomena, the relative im- 
portance of which on the final result were unknown 
and could not be predicted. These were (1) Archi- 
medes principle of buoyancy and (2) the swelling 
effect of water on cellulose. However, some “shot 
in the dark” experiments yielded some very inter- 
esting results. 

A 0.120 inch weatherproof board showed the fol- 
lowing changes in weight relative to the apparent 
weight at the time of immersion. 


Time of Immersion Weight Change—Centigrams 


Zero | 
10 minutes 


24 hours 230 loss 


A 0.030 inch jute component for this weatherproof 
board behaved similarly as follows: 


Time of Immersion Weight Change—Centigrams 


Zero 

10 minutes 
17 hours 
20 hours 


24 hours 125 loss 


These results were amplified by the several tests 
reported below. Immersion numbers were determined 
simultaneously on the same samples. 

Apparently the following phenomena exist. Boards 
sized suitably for V box production either lose or 
show no change in weight in the first ten minutes of 
immersion. Boards not sized suitably’ for V box 
production gain weight in the first 10 minutes of im- 
mersion. 

A theory was then developed to fit these obserserva- 
tions. A well sized board and a poorly sized board 
both transmit and absorb water vapor at relatively 
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the same rate. Cellulose is swelled by the absorption 
of water vapor. Therefore, the hard sized sheet pre- 
venting the penetration of liquid water is swelled by 
the absorption of water vapor thereby displacing more 
water and increasing its buoyancy, thus, apparently 
losing weight in water. On the other hand, the slack 
sized sheet allows the liquid water and the water vapor 
to penetrate at relatively the same rate, the increase in 
buoyancy due to swelling being overshadowed by the 
“water logging” of the sheet. Actually air bubbles 
‘appear in the latter case. 


Apparatus 
A balance sensitive to 0.05 gram. 


The pan is removed from the balance and the beams 
and support are turned at right angles to the base or 
the balance is placed on an overhanging platform and 
connected by a wire or wires to the sheet which is 
placed in the container below. Triple beam balance 
or Jolly spiral spring specific gravity balance is satis- 
factory. 

One container of size to allow complete sub- 
mergence in a vertical position of 6 by 6 inch sample. 
One 6 by 8 by 10 inches is satisfactory. 


One 20 gram brass weight which is attached to the 
bottom of the sheet to overcome buoyancy and hold it 
in a vertical position. 


Several copper wire hooks of proper size for at- 


taching the sheet to the balance and the weight to the 
sheet. 


Procedure 


Assemble apparatus. Fill container with sufficient 
water at specified temperature. Place container under 
pan hook of balance from which pan is removed. 


TABLE I.—RESULTS OF BUOYANCY DETERMINATIONS 


Simultaneous 
Min. 
Immersion 
Number 


Code Caliper 
in. 


Buoyancy 
Kind of Board cg. 


Group A 
KE-1 0.009 


AX-1 0.0095 
K-C-1 0.009 


Fourdrinier 
Fourdrinier 
Fourdrinier 


Group B 

54-16 j ‘Fourdrinier 
52-16 . Fourdrinier 
ABB id 47 pound kraft 
CA Jute liner 


Group C 
C-3 


ALS 498 


Chip 
Jute liner 
— liner 
ute liner 
Cylinder kraft 
ute liner 
LB jute 
Cylinder kraft 
Regular corrugated... 


Group E 
Sized 
Sized 
Sized 
Sized 
Sized 
Sized 
Plain 


* Not made for V boards, 
TAPPI Section, Pace 88 


Place paper clips over opposite edges of 6 by 6 inch 
sample equidistant between corners. Let clip ex- 
tend far enough to insert hooks. Insert hooks, and 
hang 20 gram weight on one hook. Place sheet weight 
down in water and hook other end to pan support 
hgok. (Sheet must be completely submerged.) Start 
stop watch. Determine the apparent weight by balanc- 
ing the system with the sliding beam weights as 
quickly as possible. This should be accomplished 
within 30 seconds on the first sample of any group. 
For succeeding samples of a group, the approximate 
weight settings will be known and balance point should 
be obtained in less than 15 seconds. (With a Jolly 
spring balance instantaneous weight will be obtained. ) 
Note positions of weights. It is unnecessary to de- 
termine the absolute weight of the Sheet suspended 
in water because only weight change is of interest. 


At 9 minutes, again balance the system. Follow the 
weight changes up to the very second of 10 minutes 
by moving weights. Note weight at 10 minutes. 

Report magnitude of changes in centigrams and 
whether loss or gain as buoyancy results. Repeat 
using another sample. 


Discussion of Results 


The results of buoyancy determinations on several 
samples are given in Table I. It is to be noted that all 
samples not made for V boards gained in apparent 
weight (plus sign) while the others, all of which were 
made as components for V boards, lost weight (nega- 
tive sign). 

The influence of previous humidity conditipning, 
or as is more proper, the influence of moisture con- 
tent at the time of submergence is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II.—INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE CONTENT 
Caliper Moisture Immersion 
Kind of Board i 
Waterproof jute 
Waterproof jute 
Waterproof jute 
Regular jute 
Regular jute 
Fourdrinier kraft 
Fourdrinie: kraft 


ne 


we Meee 
SOSSH OR 


Buoyancy 
—108 


— 


From this it will be noted that the higher the mois- 
ture content, the lower the magnitude of the weight 
change. However, the influence of moisture content 
is also reflected in the change in the magnitude of the 
immersion number and it would seem that the same 
influence must be of importance in the results of the 
Cobb tests. Therefore, it is felt that the value of the 
buoyancy test lies not in the magnitude of the weight 
change but in the sign of this change, i.e., whether 
positive for a weight gain or negative for a weight 
loss. From the data at hand plus experience in the 
manufacture of V boards, it is felt that if a board 
definitely loses weight in the buoyancy test, it is sized 
suitably for V board production. This is based on 
the assumption that rosin and/or wax sizing are used 
to gain the desired wet strength. No data are avail- 
able to allow conclusions to be drawn from buoyancy 
test results where other resins are used for wet 
strength. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF EXPANSION :-- 


When you think of the South think 


of the Seaboard. 


THINK OF 
THE SOUTH 


Let our experienced staff help you 
select the location best suited to your 


needs. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt 
and confidential attention. 


BOARD , 


RAILWAY 


DALLAS T. DAILY, GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT, SEABOARD RAILWAY, NORFO 


FLOKOTE — a specifically processed coating starch was 
developed by National’s application research in close col- 


laboration with the paper industry. 


Paper technicians were interested in more rapid 
production. They were weighing the factors of a self- 
leveling coating for more effective calendering .. . 
improved water retention for more uniform binder 
distribution throughout the clay particles . . . reduced 


dusting at the calenders . .. with less binder. They were 
seeking a practical balance between rapid production 
and higher, more uniform finishes. 

National, a pioneer in industrial as well as laboratory 
research, was asked to collaborate. The specific solution 
proved to be FLOKOTE — a self-leveling coating starch 
that increases production and produces higher, more 
uniform finishes. 

National is interested in solving difficult problems 
involved in paper coating, beater, tub and calendar 


tonal (TAD products 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 


sizing. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16 and all principal cities. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


WPB States Possibility That Paper Limitations Should Be Author- 
ized On Yardage Rather Than Tonnage Basis — OPA Gets Some 
Reports On Paper Stock Price Increase — Rag Demand Heavier. 


Office of the Paper Trape JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1944. 


Current reports indicate that no appreciable change 
in the tight paper supply situation is likely to occur 
very soon. However, as Rex W. Hovey explained at 
the recent Allover Paper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting which convened with the War Produc- 
tion Board, several tangibles complicate the problem 
of bringing the right to consume down closer to 
production. Among these factors are the possibility 
that idle inventories of heavy-weight paper in the 
hands of publishers should be released; that the 
present inventory limitation should be reduced to 
40 or 45 days, and that paper limitations should be 
authorized on a yardage rather than a tonnage basis. 
Mr. Hovey also said that the government cutback 
is particularly intangible in that ordnance require- 
ments for containers depend to a great extent upon 
the progress of the war in Europe. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended August ‘19 declined to 142.9, from 144.3 for 
the previous week, compared with 141.6 for the 
corresponding week last year. The index of paper 
board production was 153.1, compared with 156.3 for 
the previous week and with 147.6 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended August 19 
was estimated at 91.3%, compared with 90.9% for 
1943, with 81.2% for 1942, with 102.8% for 1941, 
and with 84.7% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
19 was 95.0%, compared with 95.0% for 1943, with 
74.0% for 1942, with 94.0% for 1941, and with 74.0% 
for the corresponding week for 1940. 


Wood Pulp 


At the recent Allover Paper Industry Advisory 
Committee meeting the recommendation was approved 
that, producers able to increase their output of pulp, 
should be permitted to retain their excess pulp 
supplies, except that mills should apply formally to 
the WPB for such permission. Reservation of 35% 
of this excess for government orders is assumed, the 
report stated. 

Rags 

A late report states that, as the submarine menace 
has been overcome, several hundred tons of low grade 
foreign rags, including dark cottons, carpets, and 
bagging, are arriving at New York and Baltimore 
from the southern Mediterranean. It is understood 
shipments were arranged by the WPB. The rags are 
being absorbed on arrival at ceiling prices. 

Demand for white cotton cuttings is reported heavy 
at this date. All grades are active. Ceiling prices 
prevail, 

The market position of old cotton rags is strong 
under the heavy demand of roofing mills. Any grade 
suitable for roofing manufacturing is being absorbed 
at ceiling levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


No important change has been reported in the old 
rope market this week. Demand is active for all fibers, 
with plastic producers also purchasing freely. 

More activity is reported in scrap bagging this 
week. Inquiries and orders booked are heavier, largely 
for future delivery, as current demand is slack. Prices 
are still nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


The WPB reports that of about 200 reports ex- 
pected to be received from waste paper dealers, as to 
the effect of the OPA’s price increase for paper stock, 
27 reports have already been received and classified 
as follows: 5 neutral, 10 favorable and 12 unfavor- 
able. Among the unfavorable reports, the $5 differen- 
tial in favor of 500-pound bales was mentioned as an 
obstacle to stimulating movement of paper stock. 


Twine 


Demand for twine is moderate at this date. No 
important change in the market situation has been 
reported at this date. All fibers are in active and 
steady demand. All prices firm, 


To Advertise Forest Wealth of South 


Fifteen million people in the Great Southern Forest 
Area will be reached during the next few months in 
an attempt to make the South aware of its forest 
wealth. This campaign is sponsored by the Forest 
Farmers Association, the South’s cooperative or- 
ganization of independent timber growers, whose 
headquarters are in Valdosta, La. 

Every lumber man knows how much the income 
from his lumber mill means to his community. In 
many cases whole regions derive most of their in- 
come from the forest. But even in the average 
southern community where forest industries are not 
so prevalent there are about 20 cents in every dollar, 
or a nickel in every quarter which, on an average, 
are drawn from the wealth of the woods. 

Very few people are aware of this income from 
the forests. To point out this debt which each in- 
dividual, from the doctor to the tenant farmer, from 
the movie owner to the mail carrier, owes to the 
timber grower and to the wood processing industries 
is the aim of a South-wide educational program called 
“Wooden Nickels Campaign,” carried on by forest 
owners of the twelve forest states of the South under 
the direction of Wayne G. Miller, executive secretary 
of the Forest Farmers Association. 


Fire Causes $40,000 Loss at Vincennes 


VINCENNES, Ind., August 28, 1944—W. A. Viets, 
manager of the Central Fibre Products Company, 
paper products makers here, has estimated at $40,000 
the loss from a recent fire which destroyed four huge 
stocks of straw. More than 2,000 tons of straw 
burned. Mr. Viets said he placed the loss at a higher 
figure than the market price of straw, because most 
of it had been shipped here from distant points. 
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FREDERICK PUMPS 


GUARANTEED TO MEET THE OPERATING 
CONDITIONS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
25 Years’ Pump Meking, Be 


rience Back of this ED- 
RICK Stock Pump. 


ME NFSS GNIS LTR ALIS PSOE TARR RS OH LEAS 


ATS 


If you're interested in “THE” Pump that fully meets 
your requirements (instead of just “a” pump) send 
for Bulletin on “FREDERICK” Stock Pumps. 

They have been designed specifically for the Paper 
Industry to handle high density stock. Scores of paper 
manufacturers know by long experience that “FRED- 
ERICK” Pumps do their job well. 


BEEBE: 


IRON & STEELCO. 
Jace Ue 


CLARKTOR-6 


INDUSTRIAL 


TOWING TRACTOR 


The BIG job today and always is 
faster movement of materials. 
Delays in transportation cannot 
be tolerated. 


— 
eed 
a 
— 
at 
— 


Factories, warehouses, railway 
terminals and air ports are the 
hot spots where materials hit the 
bottleneck. 


“Clarktor-6" towing tractors 
quickly relieve congestionin these 
areas. They tow loads up to 85 
tons and prove their staying 
qualities on the job 24 hours 
every day. 


They're built like a battleship 
and powered by gas for contin- 


PAPER TOWELS vou sr 


Clark Tructractor builds 

Ci aw.\ industrial haulage vehi- 

THERE will be more oe es _ Sawer Cases cles for every material 
period. © We build highs , towel roll winders, , handili tion. 
interfolders and embossers. Printers and sheeters ™ ern 
for your label problems. © Specifications and 


Prices mailed you on request. Write for New Vest Pocket Catalog 


HUDSON-SHARP CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Te eee ee Bee Ss. CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
oJ a 
* MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY>WIS *« BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1944. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue to con- 
form to prevailing levels. Demand is reported fair. The 
pulp is quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works. The 
powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Demand is reported active. 
Production is heavy and the balance between supply and 
demand is reported good. Quotations are unchanged. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at from $2.50 to 
$3.10 per 100 pounds. All prices in drums, car lots, f.o.b. 
works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 24% cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand very heavy. Production 
heavy. Market continues tight. Prices unchanged. Solid 
and flake scarce. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds. The flake and ground are currently 
quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds. All prices in drums, car 
lots, f.0.b. works. 

CHINA CLAY—Current demand is reported moderate 
on many grades of china clay. Quotations unchanged. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per 
ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, at 
mines. Imported china clay is currently quoted at from 
$13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Demand heavier with market reported 
a little tighter at this date. Chlorine is currently quoted 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b. 
works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports lower prices on 
some grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $5.39 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah. “FF” 
rosin is currently quoted at $5.39 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
currently quoted at $5.66 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake continue to be re- 
ported unchanged. Demand fair during the current week. 
Domestic salt cake is currently. quoted at $15 per ton, in 
bulk. Chrome cake is currently quoted at $16 per ton. 
All quoted prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—Heavy demand for soda ash is reported 
to absorb current production. Market reported tight. 
Prices continue to conform to prevailing levels. Quota- 
tions on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as fol- 
lows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, 
$1.35. 

STARCH—Prospects of more corn are reported more 
favorable as farmers are free to sell to industry. Demand 
continues heavy and in excess of current supplies. Prices 
unchanged on starch. Pearl is quoted at $3.72 per 100 
pounds. Powdered starch is quoted at $3.83 per 100 
pounds. All prices in bags, car lots f.o.b, Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand good. Supply 
situation is reported satisfactory for the week. Prices of 
the commercial grades are currently quoted at from $1.15 
to $1.25 per 100 pounds. The iron free is currently 
quoted at $1.85 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car 
lots, f.o.b. works. 

SULPHUR—Current consumption of sulphur con- 
tinues heavy. Market situation unchanged. The quotation 
on annual contracts continues at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines. The current price on contracts at Gulf Ports is 
$17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Demand reported moderate. Domestic grades 
are currently quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton at works. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract... *$5800 @ — 
heets 66.00 “ — 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mill 
Superstandard 
rapping ....*$5.25 @ 
No. 1 Wrapping... *5.00 “ 
Standard rapping*4.75 “ 
Standard B "4.375 * 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


PVTEdUt 


Toilet—1 M. Sheets—Per Case 
Unbleached $38 = 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 “ 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 “ 


Paper Towels, Per Case— 


Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 
Bleached, Jr. ...... 3.20 


Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib..... 6.00 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 5.75 
Boards, per ton— 
News 


Chip "48.00 <« 
Sgl. Mila. L1. Chip*60.00 “ 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 “ 
Kraft Liners 50 lb.*63.00 “ — 
Binders Boards... 84.00 ‘* 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
hite, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


100% Bonds Ledgers 
Rag 
Ext. 
ae $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
32.20“ 37.75 33.35% 39.25 
-™@ sss 00° BA 
23.00 “ 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 


o sae 22.80% 327.98 


18.70 * 22.75 19.90 24.25 


Rag 16.40“ 20.00 17.55% 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 

No. 1..$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 

No. 2.. 9.65“ 11.75 10.80% 13.25 

No. 3.. 9.20% 11.25 10.35 12.50 

4.. 890 10.75 10.05“ 12.25 


No. 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15.50 
. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40 14.00 
. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60% 13,25 
4 Glossy Coated... 11.15“ 12,75 


11.75 


No. 1 Antique (water- 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
Not Exceeding OPA Allowances. 

B1. Softwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Seftwood 


Bleached Sulphate 
+ Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 
. Semi Bleached Sulphate... 
. Unbl. Sulphate 
. Unbdl. § 
l. Soda 


Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 


Pulp. 
Below 
50% Air 
Dry Weight 


outhern 
West Coast (in area)...... 
West Coast (out area) 


50%-80% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 


Pulp. 
Above 
80% Air 
Dry Weight 
Northeast 
Lake Central 
Southern 
‘West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) .... 
Should freight charges actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.. 6.50 7.25° 
Silesias No. 1 «« 5.75° 
New Unbleached... 7.50° 
Blue O 5.50° 
Fancy ‘ 3.50° 
Washables 3.00 
Bleached Khaki Cut- 425° 


tings 
Unbleached Khaki 3.50" 


Cuttings _ 
* OPA Maximum Prices. 
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PAPER MILL TRAFFIC i ei ncn nt 
ALEMP 


STEEL GRATINGS AND 
STAIR TREADS 


Rugged construction, welded or riveted. 
Open to light and air. Secure protection for 
men and equipment: Bridges, Decks, Cat- 
walks, Stairs, Stair Treads, Engine Rooms, 
etc. 
Send for Complete Catalog 

Also shows Klemp Hexteel and Floorsteel, 
and Safety Mats. 


Wire write 
pets Rooresentative: S vi Mobiagen 
420 Lexington Ave., ork, N. 


wn. Fr KLEMP. COMPANY 
“ee T: ” 
Cutout around columns & pipes without distortion. 6617 "S Melvine ‘Ave., Chicago 38, 1. 


Reports a Midwest 
paper wan atastarer 


after 13 years of — 
GRID Unit Heater in their gent where ti hey Seve chemical conditions. “‘We 
certainly recommend them for instailat tion where corrosive fumes or other 
severe con*itions exist, for the construction of the heating element and mate- 
rials are id al for such service.” (Name of plant upon request.) 


IT HAS THE RIGHT MATERIALS FOR 
SERVICE UNDER 


es MUTT RT TR TT a 
cee LS 


Similar metals so there is no electrolysis to cause corrosion, breakdowns "tn, Pa al: PU ae € os] PER Va 


or heating failures. 
1D Unit Nentars outtant other types of heating equipment, 
Vithout * ae expen They we S tw 7 — i. i A = ret Ay TT 
a em so w 
as the pipes furnishing steam Rooters that wilt mae shele caisloney etter, a STAUFFER CHEMICAL m 
short period whe an get iD 


R 
Sevee’ or me me cana (NIAGARA DIVISION) 


wae 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, lilinois 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co, 


ENGLISH < CLAYS 


UNIFORM ~° SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fitth Avenue, New York City 
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UM Rage 


a ae 
Dedede poooese of 55 


3 (bagging)... “13s 


. SA 5 
Manila Rope.. 5. 75 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 

All Prices nominal 

New Rage * 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
Li Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Fiannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxfords. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White paanee. Ay 
No. 2 White Linens. 
‘30 


mun 


No. 3 White Linens. 
No. 4 White Linens. 2.25 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
No. 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
— Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
y Garments.... 
Dark Cottons. 
Old Speveet- bone 
New S lle eee | 
PT | 


poems 
“ 
Sane oo 


BAGGING 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign ..........Nominal 

Domestic ........ 4.25 @ 
Wool eses. light.... 4.25 « 
Wool Tares heavy... 4.50 « 5 
Bright Bagging..... 4.50 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 5.50 
Wo. 1 Sisal Strings. .*4.00 

Mixed Strings..... 2.00 

*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Mo. 1 Hard White 
Eavelope Cuts, one 


cut 3.374K@ — 

Mo. 1 Hard White 

nn e Cuts.... 3.12% — 
ard White 


xo 1 te 

Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
= —— Shavings, 

SUiaes occ 

No. 1 Soft 

Shavings ......... 2.50 

Soft White Shavings, 


Misc. 
Fe. h Fly Leaf Shav- 
No. 2 Fiy Leaf Shav- 


No. 

Fly am Shavings 1.25 
No. 2 Mixed Grouna- 

wo as d wy Leaf 


Sha 
Mixed ¢ 


Mixed 

Coiored Shavin 
Overissue 

azines 
No. 1 

& Magazines 
No. 1 White Ledger. . 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 2 


colored 
New Manila Envelope 


a. -—o 2.87% 


ssece 2,875%5% 
White 


“ 


++ 167%" 


Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%" 


New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings r 
Extra Manilas....... 1. 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings. sce 2.75 
a. Bormpe © hs 2 


TH : Sorted, No. i 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
No. 1 Assorted 

| Re F 
a —_ * Corrugated 

utt d 
Old 100 Kraft Cor- 


rugated Containers 1.75 “ 


Old Corrugated —_ 
SRNNNTS 25. cc000s 1 


-40 
Box Board Cuttings. “ns 


White Blank News.. 
Overieage N 
1 News 
No 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Old Corrugated Con- 
RMS onecncctee 
Mill Wrappers 


Twines 


“ 


All Prices Nominal 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse aa 

India 

White Hemp.. eoece 
Fine Polished— 

Fine India........ 
Unpolished— 

BE os ° 

Paper Makers.. cece 

Tube Rope.......+ 

Wall — ossene 

Wrap: 

Soft iber Rope. . os 

Cette ccccccseess « 

{Liard one, 

Medium Java..... coe 
Mex. Sisal.. 
Manila 


. 
sseeeeee « 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.... 
New White No. 2.... 
Light Silesias 
—, eee pm. 
ew Unbleached 
Washable Prints 
YS 2  eerere 
Blue Overall 


Cottons— According to grades— 
Washable shredding 
Fancy Percales ........ eee 
New Black Soft ...... oshee 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings 
Bleachable Cotton ene ate ° 
Men’s Corduroy ...... coos 
Ladies’ Corduroy . 
Cottonades 


eeeeecee 


eeeeee eeeeeee 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Weute No. 1— Re- 
necked 


Miscellaneous No 1 


3.80 
3.20 
Miscellaneous No 2 2.65 


White No. 
packed 


Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 

Black Stockings— 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreig’ No. 1... 
Domestic No. 1... 1.55 
Domestic No. 2... 1.45 
Roofing eepees-- 1.35 

Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic ; 
No. 1 Clean bright— 
Sisal Strings 


No. 2 Clean bright— 


Sisal Strings pessnordiaaasy 


Blend FOGG ccccccscce J 
Scrap 
No. bovcsseee secs £33 
BNO: Bicccccccceess Ue 
Woo a oUt 


a 
“ 


Nomina) 


- Nomina) 


ih 
Ah 
“ 
o 


04 


03 
0294 


« 3.50 
« 130 


No. 1 New Lignt 
Burlap .......... 3.00 4.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 “ 4.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
eut 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.87%*« 
Soft White Shavings, 
OME CUt.......-4.. 2.58 
White Blank News.. 1.65 «# 
Soft White Shavings, 


Mise - 219 + 
No. 4 “White Ledg 2.30 “ 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 2.00 “ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

Magazines....... 1.92%“ 
Overissue Magazines. 1.6744:+ 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 

“ ate Assorted Old 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. 

Box Board Cuttings. 

— ae Cut- 

Ceccccccesee 8S 

old Deseeea Con- 
EE sasneved vie 

Overissue News..... 

No. 1 News.... 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87% @ 
m J ard White 
vings, ruled... 2.50 
Sot White Shavings, 
2.15 « 


Misc. 

*. = Fly Leaf Shav- 
opsenee 1.67%" 

No. 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 
cosscccedncce S.039G* 

Se ‘1 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 

No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 “ 
Mixed Colored Shav- — 


ings 
ae Manila’ Envelope 
one cut...... 2.87% 
Hard White Envelope 
3.37%" 


Triple Sorted No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘* 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 «# 
—— we Cut- 
3.25 « 
No. T theory Books 
& dectie 1.92%4"* 
New Manila Envelope 
2.87%" 
2.65 «* 
25. * 
Ground Wood Tabu- 
lating Cards Oe : ig 
White Blank News.. 
72%" 
New Corrugated Cut- 
tings, Kraft....... 2.25 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Sisal Rope No. 1. “ 
Sisal Rope No. ao itleg 25 se 
Mixed Rope * 
Transmission Rope— 

Foreign - (nominal). 

Domestic 2.75 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic : §.75 6 = 
Soft i Reosssew Oa -— 
Jute Cer zaenes. 3.00 * 3.50 
Bleachery Burlap.... 8.50 ‘ 9.00 
Scrap Burlap— s 
(nominal) 

— * 2.50 

* 3.00 


Cuts, one cut 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards.. 
1.65 «§ 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft oe $e 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .95 “ 
Overissue News in 
Box Board Cuttings. 
rugated Containers 1.75 ‘ 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers 1.40 “ 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 
GS cucacces eee 1.07%" 
Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


we 


Foreign 
Domestic .. 
South American... — 


Wool Tares— 
Foreign ........ (nominal) 
Domestie ........ 4.25 
Aust. Wool Pouches. . 
New Zealand Wool 
2... err 
New Burlap Cuttings 4.75 
Hea cavy Boing © agging 4.00 
Paper Mill Ba ging.. 2.50 
No, 2 Bootes agging 1,35 
* OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o. b. B 
mm Cae — 


ht Prints. .04 
dl » pe rHthd itis 

New White No 1. .0634« 

New Light bieed 

Cttes wn. ccceseee O5SK%" 
Canton wipencls, 

Bleached . 06 “ 
-0634"* 
0534" 
06 « 


Bleached ......... 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached ... 
Blue Cheviots .... 
Fancy . 
Washable 
Khaki 5 “tiene oes 
oO. Khaki...... 
leap 
ew Canvas 
. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


packe 
Old Blue Overalis... 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
packed 2 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings .... 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


ai gt 


eeee 


» 
sl 


> 
Zi 
eee 


. 4 ° 
. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope.. 


* OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b Boston) 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 

New Checks and Blues.. 

Old Fustians ........ .. . (nomi 
Old Linsey Garments. ... (nominal 
New Silesias .........++ (nominal) 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envelope Cuts, one 
GUE ccccssccccccce BBTIE™ 


No. 1 Hard 
Shavings, ae 2.87%" 

No. 1 Soft White 
Shavi 


vings 3560608 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines....... 1.92% 
White Blank News.. 1.65 °° 


Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

Overissue Senee 6 

No. 1 N 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. 

No. 1 Rooting Rage. 13 

No. 1 Roofing Bags. a3 


2.75 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





